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AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS OF PASSION AND PAIN.” 


‘ All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


Miss BARRINGTON had been play- 
ing for five weeks at the Rock- 
strands Theatre, with a success 
that filled the manager’s pockets 
and pleased the manager’s soul. 
It was more than a year since a 
theatrical company had visited the 
town, and the inhabitants hailed 
this nightly amusement as a boon, 
and practically encouraged Mr. 
Ainsworth’s stay amongst them. 

The members of the company 
had become favourites with the pit 
and gallery ; but, above all, Bea- 
trice had gained their good graces ; 
not one of the audience but re- 
garded her as a personal friend. 
When she spoke they held their 
breaths ; lived and hoped and 
loved with her while she played. 
She was a true artist, and held their 
hearts like one instrument, touch- 
ing the various chords of their na- 
tures at will. 

One of the most regular at- 
tendants at the theatre was Dr. 
Mortimer. He was present at 
every fresh play Mr. Ainsworth 
set on the boards. He had made 
friends with all the company in a 
short time, and had a habit of 
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going round to the back after a 
performance to congratulate them, 
oftentimes seeing Beatrice and her 
father home to their lodgings at the 
other end of the town. 

It was so usual to see his frank 
pleasant face looking from one of 
the side boxes, that the company 
felt when he was absent as though 
the house were but half filled. 
Beatrice, too, had, half uncon- 
sciously, a habit when she came 
on the stage of glancing first at the 
spot where he usually sat ; and see- 
ing him there, felt as if she played 
to him alone. He was all a mem- 
ber of an audience should be, the 
company agreed ; attentive, sym- 
pathetic, appreciative; he ap- 
plauded at the proper places, and 
laughed at the right points. 

As a revival, the manager an- 
nounced and put on the boards 
the good old comedy of Zhe School 
Jor Scandal. t would appeal to all 
natures, he declared, accompany- 
ing his words with a magnificent 
flourish of his right hand, and draw 
a crowded house. -In the latter 
respect his words proved true. On 
the night of its production the 
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theatre was crowded shortly after 
the doors opened, by a pleasant 
audience bent on having the value 
of its money, and the full meed of 
three hours’ amusement. 

The house was well filled, and the 
crowd had the good-humoured ap- 
pearance of having come to enjoy 
itself. ‘The gallery was in its shirt- 
sleeves, or rather, it was minus of 
its coat ; for its shirt-sleeves afore- 
mentioned were rolled up to its 
armpits, presenting an exhibition 
of brawny muscular force which 
would do good work in the way of 
applauding by and by. 

The pit had on its coat, and was 
more respectable and decorous 
generally ; for the pit had treated 
its young woman to see the play, 
and she came wearing bright 
coloured ribbons in a wonderful 
hat—pitched with considerable 
skill, or it would never have re- 
tained its balance, on the back of 
her head—adorning her person 
with resplendent jewelry, and 
wiping her face, glossy from per- 
spiration, with a white handker- 
chief, which she likewise used as a 
fan. 

The pit refreshed itself with 
sandwiches and apples and soda- 
water, and never shouted out per- 
sonal remarks and jokes with its 
hand to its mouth in the shape of 
a trumpet as the gallery did, or 
addressed a respectable member 
of the orchestra, who was arrang- 
ing the music, as ‘ old squealer,’ but 
was altogether eminently proper. 

The circle and boxes were yet 
more respectable, and, alas, more 
dull—as respectability ever is all 
the world over. However, the 
audience was prepared to be 
amused, and meanwhile, before 
the performance began, enjoyed 
a neighbourly chat with itself; the 
gallery calling to the pit; the circle 
whispering to itself and the nearest 
boxes. 

At half-past seven there was a 


sound of fiddles tuning, and of 
cornets running up and down the 
scale frantically, as if the melody 
had lost its way in commencing ; 
and now and then the deeper 
notes of brass instruments brayed, 
as if laughing at the melodies’ 
plight. 

Then the conductor rose in his 
might, lifted his baton aloft, and a 
great crashing sound fell on the 
ears of the listening crowd, fol- 
lowed by louder and yet louder 
crashes—sudden cessation—an im- 
pressive cornet solo, and then the 
band broke wildly into a popularair, 
timed by the gods, who beat their 
feet to its measure, whistled an ac- 
companiment, and declaredit ‘fine.’ 

Up went the curtain, reveal- 
ing the customary classic ruin by 
the bluest of lakes, and shepherds 
and sheep lying lazily under a flar- 
ing yellow sky on the most verdant 
of possible plains. 

A screaming farce preceded the 
comedy, where love-making was 
carried on without limit in the ab- 
surdest of manners, to the intense 
delight of the gallery.- By the time 
it ended, the boxes were quite 
filled, and Zhe School for Scandal 
began. In due time Beatrice came 
on as Lady Teazle, and was greeted 
by a storm of applause. 

‘What do you think of her ap- 
pearance? asked Mrs. Tremain, 
who, with her portly spouse, a 
colonel in a militia regiment, shared 
George’s box. 

‘We men are not good judges 
of female beauty,’ he answered 
evasively. 

‘You do your sex an injustice,’ 
she said, with a simper, looking at 
the doctor over the top of her huge 
fan redolent of stale musk ; ‘this 
actress is rather pretty, but, then, 
women always look well on the 
stage.’ 

He thought it a pity they did not 
always look well off it, but wisely 
held his counsel. 
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_‘She is too good for the pro- 
vinces,’ he said aloud. 

His eyes were fixed on her lithe 
graceful movements, and he listened 
in an ecstasy to the delicate inflec- 
tions of her voice. There was a 
charm about her such as no other 
woman ever exercised over him. 

‘She is capital,’ said the portly 
Colonel, who was a mild man, and 
in his wife’s presence rarely dared 
to venture or criticise the gentle 
sex. 

Beatrice had seldom played so 
well; her movements were full of 
grace, and when she stood still or 
sat her limbs fell into a natural 
picturesque pose. When she smiled 
her face brightened and rippled 
with light ; her eyes were expres- 
sive now of tenderness, now of 
playful mischief, now of gentle 
seriousness, as suiting the words 
she spoke; and her voice, rich, 
clear, and flexible, fell like notes 
of sweetest music. 

All her dramatic powers were 
brought out on this night; she was 
by turns cruel, gentle, cold, win- 
ning, but “lovable through ll. 
When the curtain fell at last, the 
house rose in stormy applause, and 
called her before the footlights. 

How lovely and graceful and 
modest she looked then, George 
Mortimer thought, as she stood 
bowing to the audience with the 
glare of the searching footlights on 
her. Her face was flushed, and 
coloured the pale olive of her 
cheeks; her eyes had the bright 
light of triumph in them ; and her 
shapely bosom rose and fell with a 
quick heaving motion. 

When Mortimer had seen the 
Colonel and his wife to their 
brougham, he hastened to the 
stage-entrance, and made his way 
to the manager’s room. It was a 
little box partitioned off from the 
dressing-rooms; its walls were 
papered with playbills of all shapes 
and shades, and its atmosphere 


was strongly odorous of gas. Mr. 
Ainsworth had just finished the 
agreeable occupation of counting 
up his money, and was imbibing 
brandy and soda-water with evi- 
dent relish. 

‘My dear doctor, now is the 
hour of our success !’ he exclaimed, 
extending one hand; ‘unprece- 
dented in the provinces. Fortune’s 
fickle rays shine on the histrionic 
company which I have, with “ diffi- 
culty and labour hard,” gathered 
together,’ he gesticulated wildly, 
like Victor Hugo in moments of 
excitement. 

‘A most excellent performance,’ 
said Mortimer cheerily. 

‘Most excellent,’ repeated the 
manager : ‘slightly altering a phrase 
of Macbeth’s, I may say the audi- 
ence applauded to the echo, thus 
proving the high standard of their 
intelligence. My dear sir, try a 
little brandy,’ he added, in the 
same breath. 

‘No, thanks,’ said George ; for 
he heard Beatrice speaking to her 
father just outside, and was anxious 
to join her. 

‘Pardon me a moment,’ he said 
abruptly ; and stepping outside the 
room, he came face to face with 
the actress. 

She extended her hand with the 
ease and freedom of an old friend. 

‘ Allow me to congratulate you,’ 
he said. He wanted to express so 
much more ; but his words shaped 
themselves to this most common- 
place phrase, and all that he had 
intended to say escaped him. 

‘You are kind,’ she answered, 
smiling a little wearily ; and just 
for one second he saw a wistful 
half-sad look coming into her great 
gray eyes. 

‘May I see you home?’ 

‘Certainly. Father is waiting 
for me below.’ 

They descended the dark narrow 
stairway leading to the street. 

‘You have had a great success 
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to-night,’ George commenced, when 
theycame into the half-lit thorough- 
fare. Mr. Barrington was a few 
yards in advance of them. 

‘Yes ; we shall probably play it 
again during our stay here.’ 

The last words grated on his ear 
—‘our stay here.’ He did not 
want to speak of the play; he 
wanted to say how much he loved 
her, to make her feel that she was 
all in all to him; but the words 
somehow refused to come. 

George Mortimer was one of 
those men who feel a great deal 
and are able to say very little. 
Men who say much often feel very 
little ; for words oftentimes screen 
thoughts, just as some faces screen 
souls. 

Walking beside the actress now, 
he longed to offer himself to her; 
to tell her simply that his heart had 
gone out to her, and that without 
her he could know peace or happi- 
ness no more. He longed to ask 
her to give him the right of loving 
her with all his might, and of pro- 
tecting her through all her days. 

Human hearts are strange things, 
and are but riddles to the wisest 
of us. ‘Their secrets are too subtle 
for analysis. Life itself is often a 
mystery. Love always is; and we 
may exist, but cannot live without 
love. How or why love comes, 
who can say? 

A month ago, and George Mor- 
timer had never seen Beatrice Bar- 
rington. Now he felt as if existence 
were useless, that it would be not 
a boon, but a burden, without her. 
He wondered vaguely how all his 
past days had gone by without 
knowing her; wondered that he 
could ever have tasted pleasure 
that was unshared by her. 

One day he had gone out free- 
hearted, and returned with the 
knowledge that the whole current 
of his existence had changed for 
evermore. Another life had touched 
his, and transformed it in an hour, 


so that never again could it be to 
him what it was in the past. All 
the world had suddenly changed. 
The sun, it seemed to him, shone 
brighter; all Nature grew more 
jubilant; the very air was filled 
with a sense of happiness he had 
never known before ; days sped by 
him like dreams ; and the blood 
flowed in his veins with a new and 
unaccountable sense of delight. 

And yet the woman who wrought 
this great change was almost a 
stranger to him! Who she was, 
how her bygone years had been 
spent, he was ignorant of, and 
scarcely cared to know. 

Love never reasons. It is too 
self-satisfied to care for the past ; it 
lives for the present, and is heedless 
of the future. It was enough for 
the young doctor to feel that her 
presence filled him with some new 
bliss ; that the mere touch of her 
hand, the sound of her low sweet 
voice, the look of her gray eyes 
meeting his, filled him with a sense 
of deep and undefinable happiness. 
Were it possible his death could 
serve her he would have died for 
her sake, and felt glad of the sacri- 
fice. His love was great and noble. 

Did she care for him? he asked 
himself to-night. Was her heart 
her own to give or keep? The 
mere thought of negative answers 
almost made him mad; and yet, 
what could she see in him to love? 
He longed to know his fate ; longed 
to meet it, though the knowledge 
of it might prove a sword on which 
he had flung himself. And life 
without her, what would it be to 
him? He was a strong man, yet 
he shuddered at this question. He 
dared not think. 

‘ Beatrice,’ he said suddenly, ‘ I 
wish you would stay with us for 
ever !’ “~ 

Having said so much he paused. 
Her arm was laid lightly on his, 
and he felt a tremor pass through 
it as he spoke. 
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‘ That cannot be ; players are all 
wanderers !’ 

‘ Why should not you settle down 
here? Are you so tired of us all— 
of me ? 

‘ Don’t—don’t speak like that— 
don’t ask me!’ 

‘Forgive me if I have offended 
you.’ 

‘No, you have not offended me ; 
but if we are to remain friends, you 
must not speak in that way.’ 

‘Friends we must remain at any 
cost !’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

Then they walked on in silence 
forsome time. He felt that every 
minute gone was an opportunity 
lost; and yet he could not say 
what he felt. 

‘Beatrice,’ he said, calling her 
by name for the second time that 
might, ‘does it not seem a long 
time since we first met? and yet it 
is only a few weeks—a few short 
happy weeks !’ 

She made him no answer; but 
he was conscious that her hand 
trembled, and his arm, resting 
against her left side, felt her heart 
throbbing fleetly. When he strove 
to look at her she lowered her 
head. He took courage, and went 
on. He would tell her to-night 
before they parted that she was the 
one woman he had ever loved or 
ever could love; tell her that life 
without her would be desolate and 
barren ! 

‘ Fate,’ he said, ‘has been good 
to me lately.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘In sending you here. I don’t 
know how I lived before knowing 
you. Forgive me, Beatrice, but 
now that we have met, I cannot—’ 

‘Stop !’ she said suddenly, in a 
voice*that startled him, it was so 
unlike her own. Her breath came 
and went quickly, her face paled ; 
then, recovering herself with a 
struggle, she said, 

‘Have you ever in meeting per- 


sons for the first time had an in- 
tuitive feeling that they were friends 
or foes ?” 

‘I cannot say I have. If I dis- 
like any one, I’m not careful about 
concealing my feelings,’ he added, 
with the bluntness of his nation. 

‘ That is not quite what I mean ; 
and I hope I may be able to make 
myself understood.’ She lowered 
her head a little, as she added, 
‘When we first met, I felt as if I 
had known you for years.’ 

‘I’m glad of that,’ said George ; 
for he thought it encouraging. 

‘Sometimes, at first meeting peo- 
ple, I have impressions concerning 
them which very often turn out 
true. Well, when I saw you I felt 
we should be friends; but that if 
our friendship continued it would 
cause unhappiness to one or other 
of us—perhaps to both. Do you 
understand me?’ she asked; her 
face was flushed, and her words 
came slowly, as if she were repeat- 
ing some task unwillingly. 

‘I cannot say I do,’ he answered ; 
‘but I fear your nerves are some- 
what unstrung to-night; you are 
fatigued.’ George Mortimer was 
the most prosaic of men ; he was, 
moreover, a doctor. 

‘Not in the least,’ she said; 
then paused before adding, ‘ At 
times this presentiment comes upon 
me strongly, as to-night. Iam not 
superstitious ; but if I were you I 
should accept it as a warning. 
Good-night.’ Her voice was plain- 
tive and low, and ended in a sob, 
which she could not suppress. 

They had arrived at the door of 
her lodgings as she said the last 
words, and, shaking hands quickly 
with him, she entered the house 
before he recovered from the sur- 
prise her words caused him. 

‘What could she mean?’ he 
asked himself, as he turned away 
reluctantly. ‘I’m sure she’s not 
well, and requires rest. It’s mental 
excitement; what else could she 
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mean? Yes, she is overworked,’ 
he added ; and satisfied with this 
professional judgment, he turned 
his steps homeward. 

Half-way down the street he met 
Mr. Ainsworth, humming aloud the 
refrain of some popular song, whilst 
he swung a couple of keys strung 
on a piece of string around his fat 
forefinger. 

‘A fair good-night, doctor,’ cried 
out that portly individual, advanc- 
ing. ‘Such is the order of cre- 
ated things,” that men embracing 
professions, ministering in diverse 
ways to the alleviation or gratifica- 
tion of their fellow-beings, cannot 
like them, at such an hour as this, 
sink into the arms of Morpheus. 

‘It’s a fine night,’ said Mortimer, 
not well knowing what other reply 
to make to this outburst of elo- 
quence. 

‘Do you, sir, remember Edward 
Young’s expression : “ Night, sable 
goddess, from her ebon throne, in 
rayless majesty now stretches forth 
her leaden sceptre o’er a slumber- 
ing world” ?’ 

He bowed to the audience he 
ever beheld in his mind’s eye ; and 
Mortimer, accepting it as a parting 
salutation, and feeling in no hu- 
mour for the manager’s company, 
shook hands, and went his way, 
thinking of Beatrice’s words. 

Though it was rather late—as 
time went in Rockstrands—- supper 
and Mrs. Phestal were waiting him. 

‘T’ve been to the play, and seen 
the famous English comedy Z%e 
School for Scandal, he said sooth- 
ingly, ‘capitally played by Ains- 
worth’s company.’ 

‘Wicked emissaries of Satan,’ 
she said under her breath, and 
then sighed. 

‘Miss Barrington played Lady 
Teazle splendidly.’ 

‘ Erring wanderer from the fold ; 
a bait of the Evil One for the 
destruction of the elect.’ 

‘All nonsensical cant,’ said 


George, who was in no mood for 
the good lady’s admonitions just 
then, and inclined to be particu- 
larly plain spoken. ‘I believe her 
to be as good and pure a woman 
as lives,’ and he uttered the last 
words with strong emphasis. 

Mrs. Phestal stared at him across 
her plate in stony horror; but 
George, without noticing her, went 
on with his supper in the most pro- 
voking manner. 

‘If your late dear departed uncle, 
whose life was a bright example to 
all, were now living, he would 
strive to oust these strolling play- 
actors, who ruin the souls of men, 
from the town.’ 

‘I’m sure I wish Ainsworth 
would stay all the year round.’ 

Mrs. Phestal fixed her thin lips 
and knitted her dark brows. 

‘ Benighted unhappy man !’ she 
said sternly and shortly, and then 
closed her mouth, with a traplike 
movement of her lips. 

‘If you mean the manager, I 
believe he is one of the happiest 
men in the town. If you refer to 
me—’ he shrugged his shoulders 
here with a movement that ex- 
pressed more than he could say. 

‘I regret you associate with one 
whose paths assuredly lead to per- 
dition ; loving the company of the 
wicked, you shall certainly perish.’ 

‘Scarcely,’ said George, ‘in such 
warm temperature.’ 

She closed her eyes, as if she 
expected he would be felled to the 
earth, and wished to avoid the 
painful sight. 

‘If you will excuse me I shall 
retire,’ she said, with calm dignity, 
rustling her weeds. 

Though he indicated that he 
would, she never moved. 

‘The instruments of Satan,’ she 
commenced, as if reading a lecture, 
‘are wily—’ 

‘But agreeable,’ he put in pa- 
renthetically. 

The gentle widow rose, and 
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quitting the room, banged the door 
fiercely. 

* By Jove, that woman isashrew !’ 
George Mortimer muttered. 
_ He lingered far into the morn- 
ing hours thinking and smoking. 
He could neither rest nor read. 
Beatrice’s last words repeated 
themselves over and over again in 
his ears. Some strange undefined 
fear crept over him; yet he could 
not understand her. ‘If I were 
you I should accept it as a warn- 
ing, he repeated, rising to his 
feet. What did she mean? 


CHAPTER VII. 
READING THE WILL. 


ROCKSTRANDS PRIORY was a 
stately old pile of buildings: it 
seemed a union of many architec- 
tural styles and periods. One wing 
was entirely red brick, covered 
with clinging ivy; the adjoining 
portion, of heavy graystone, had 
ecclesiastical pretensions; the 
north wing boasted of mullioned 
windows with curiously carved 
waterspouts, stone balconies, and 
a high-pitched roof. 

The Priory had formerly be- 
longed to an order of Benedictine 
monks, whose abbot, failing to 
recognise in Henry VIII. a heaven- 
directed sovereign, was courteously 
conducted to the block; and as 
dead abbots require no lands, and 
living monarchs do, his majesty 
claimed the Priory, and bestowed 
it on John, second Earl of Rock- 
strands, ‘who did love and serve 
his majestie greatly,’ the annals of 
the house said. 

In these modern days it was a 
place worth seeing. The room 
where Elizabeth slept, and the 
hall where the Merry Monarch 
banqueted and gambled, were 
yet exhibited by the portly house- 


keeper with a just pride and lofty 
deameanour impressive on all visi- 
tors. The great picture-gallery was 
one of the most interesting objects 
in the county. Rubens’ great por- 
trait of Lady Bertha Grayford—a 
beauty in her day, and no better 
than she should have been—was 
considered a wonderful picture. 
She posed as St. Cecilia, with her 
eyes turned heavenwards, and a 
celestial smile upon her lips ; tra- 
dition said it was for this work the 
artist was knighted by the first 
Charles, and a tale hung thereby. 
Vandyke had painted a Lady 
Blanche, fair and innocent-looking 
as an angel; and Sir Peter Lely 
and Reynolds had helped to au- 
thenticate the traditional beauty of 
the house. 

The gallery was indeed a dream 
of fair women and brave men. 
The lords of Rockstrands were a 
goodly race in court and camp: 
strong of limb and comely of face; 
a handsome, good-natured, careless 
line, more given to revels than 
prayers, fond of serving the world, 
the devil, and themselves. 

When Cecil Grayford, eleventh 
Earl of Rockstrands, arrived at the 
ancestral home, he thought the 
place had a dull deserted air. The 
housekeeper and butler received 
him in the great hall, curtsying 
low as to one who had new honours 
thrust upon him. The place de- 
pressed him somewhat; the large 
window at the back, a wondrous 
antique gem,* beneath which a 
high altar had once stood, scat- 
tered its reflections of quaint-look- 
ing saints and pale-faced martyrs, 
texts, mottoes, and heraldic bear- 
ings over the marble floor; the 
rich frescoed ceiling looked tar- 
nished and faded ; the grim armorial 
figures lining the walls seemed like 
spectral sentinels ; and the picture 
of the last abbot, still preserved on 
a panel, had a gloomy brow not 
over-pleasant to look upon. 
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Dr. Mortimer waited to see the 
Earl in the library, and told him 
in a couple of sentences the brief 
particulars of his uncle’s demise: 
a seizure of paralysis, resulting in 
death before even a London phy- 
sician could be summoned. Few 
and short were the words he said ; 
but they were spoken with such 
little vestige of conventional sen- 
timent, where none could be felt, 
that Lord Rockstrands at once 
made friends with Mortimer, and, 
feeling lonely in the great house, 
asked him to stay and dine. 

He had never been in the Priory 
before, and showed some curiosity 
in going through the dim faded 
rooms, where his feet fell with a 
dull thud upon the carpets. 

It was evening when he asked 
to be shown over the house 
where the dead man lay. Most of 
the rooms had been unused for 
half a century. When the house- 
keeper turned the locks in the 
thick oak doors, the bolts shot 
back with a hollow sound, the 
doors opened with a shock, caus- 
ing clouds of dust to rise, in which 
the moths and bats fluttered wildly, 
as if resenting intrusion. The 
great stately beds had a cold se- 
pulchral look, and the dusky cur- 
tains, clinging round the posters at 
the head and foot, looked like 
cerements of the dead folk who 
had breathed their last beneath 
the gloomy canopies. 

The tall narrow windows were 
coated over with dust, through 
which the fading light came with a 
sickly yellow glare. They rattled 
in their frames when the foot fell 
heavily ; and when the wind blew 
ever so gently, long sprays of ivy 
tapped outside against the panes 
in a weird startling way, like the 
rappings of ghastly fingers of some 
poor ghost shut out from its home. 

The ancestral portraits seemed 
to watch from their great frames 
with vivid human expressions, and 


to sink back into mere squares of 
canvas, when the new Earl turned 
suddenly to meet their gaze. The 
dark oak floors were decayed and 
worn here and there ; the rich vel- 
vet of the furniture was faded and 
eaten away; mice scampered be- 
hind the wainscoting, making a hol- 
low rumbling sound; and black 
shadows gathered in the corners, 
which the sunlight for many years 
had never brightened. 

Room after room the new Earl 
passed through, speaking but little, 
for the house filled him with a 
sense of depression and a weight 
utterly new to him. He seemed as 
if he could scarcely breathe. 

Next day some of his kinsmen 
arrived, Major Granby Grayford, 
the late Earl’s cousin, coming first ; 
a ruby-faced corpulent man, with 
a general look of apoplexy. They 
were all elated with hopes of being 
remembered in the old man’s will, 
yet meekly subservient to Cecil ; 
they courted his good graces with 
a persistency that would accept no 
rebuffs, and smiled and sighed by 
turns, as they considered was ex- 
pected of them. 

For six days the body of the 
late Earl lay in solitary state in one 
of the church-like rooms up-stairs, 
surrounded by trappings of woe. 
It proved a weary time. At last 
the morning appointed for the 
funeral came, and Cecil Grayford 
rose with a feeling of relief, almost 
with a sense of triumph he could 
scarcely conceal. In compliance 
with a request of the late lord, the 
last ceremony was conducted in 
the simplest manner. 

Early in the morning the church- 
bell of Rockstrands commenced 
tolling ; its sad sound came faintly, 
as if muffled, across the woods. 
The day was gloomy, the atmo- 
sphere chilly, a drizzling rain fell 
rattling on the dead brown leaves 
that already lay beneath the som- 
bre trees. 
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At midday the hearse left the 
grand entrance, a long row of 
carriages followed, and then the 
tenantry four deep, wearing scarves 
and hatbands. There were no 
manifestations of sorrow whilst the 
funeral procession wound its way 
to the family vault; there was 
complete silence in the first car- 
riage, which Major Grayford and 
the new Earl occupied ; discussions 
on the dead man’s character were 
carried on in the second and third, 
whilst the will was the leading topic 
in the fourth. The tenants talked 
of politics, the weather and crops, 
and their new lord. 


‘They say,’ said the land- 
steward, ‘the Earl never liked his 
nephew.’ 


‘No man likes his heir,’ said the 
village schoolmaster, who was a 
philosopher in his small way. 

‘And then he never saw him 
since he was a child.’ 

‘ Ah, the Earl had a quarrel with 
his brother, Lord George, and he 
never forgave him,’ said the steward 
sagely. 

There’was a pause ; the sound of 
the church-bell fell slowly and 
solemnly through the air. A faint 
wind sighed through the trees sadly, 
like the cry of a human voice sub- 
dued by distance. 

‘Why did they quarrel?’ one of 
the tenants said, breaking silence. 

‘ Well, it’s an old story,’ answered 
the steward, who was now an 
authority, and spoke with all the 
dignity suiting his importance. 
‘ When the Earl was about forty he 
married a girl of eighteen—one of 
the lodge-keeper’s daughters. He 
never brought her to town or into 
society ; all his family fell out with 
him, but he didn’t care; he lived 
here with her as happy as may be 
for twelve months, and then she 
died.’ 

‘ There was no heir, I believe ?” 

‘No; there would have been 
had she lived a little longer.’ The 


steward paused again ; the secrets 
of a no!»le house are not to be hur- 
riedly revealed and without whet- 
ting vulgar curiosity. ‘When my 
lady died he took on in a dreadful 
manner ; he was almost distracted 
with grief; he shut himself up and 
saw no one for weeks at a time, 
and behaved in a strange manner ; 
so Lord George said he was mad 
and unable to take charge of the 
property.’ 

‘And was he?” 

‘Well, the case came before the 
court, and it was proved the Earl 
was in his right mind. Some never 
believed he was from the day my 
lady died; but he never forgave 
Lord George, indeed he never 
liked him.’ 

‘ And did he never see the new 
lord ?” 

‘Never ; and it’s a chance if the 
unentailed property is left him.’ 

Silence again; the measured 
tramp of feet, and toll of the 
church-bell ringing mournfully in 
the chill air, sounded distinctly. 
The wind rose and fell as it sighed 
through the woods. 

‘Well, the old Earl was a good 
landlord, though no tenant ever 
caught sight of his face for the 
last thirty years.’ 

‘I wonder has he made a will ?” 

‘I’m sure he has,’ said the 
steward. 

The drizzling rain came down 
heavily as the hearse was drawn 
up to the church-door and the coffin 
was borne within the sacred edifice. 
Lord Rockstrands pulled up the 
collar of his mourning-cloak. 

‘I am the resurrection and the 
life, saith the Lord; he that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.’ 

The clergyman’s voice sounded 
distinctly, with grave slow empha- 
sis on the words. All heads were 
bent; there was something impres- 
sive in this service for the dead. 

Cecil thought of the man over 
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whom they prayed, and vaguely 
wondered where he was now; or 
whether, indeed, he did live again, 
as they said, or was merely so 
much inanimate clay. Had the 
end of all things come for him ? 

‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life” said the clergyman. 

It was all over; the tenth Earl 
of his house lay sleeping on a shelf 
in the damp dark family vault. 


‘When you are ready, Mr. Brief, 
I shall be glad to hear the will 
read,’ said Lord Rockstrands, as 
he entered the library, followed by 
that representative of the law and 
the kinsmen of his house. Mr. 
Brief was one of the eminent firm 
of Brief & Case of Lincoln’s Inn, 
solicitors to the late Earl. Mr. 
Brief was a man of grave manners, 
small of stature, smooth of brow, 
and white-haired, whose eminently 
respectable aspect had something 
in it of the majesty of the law, and 
hinted at inviolable secrets buried 
in his soul. 

No will was discovered in the 
house ; the last believed to have 
been made was lodged in the 
solicitors’ office in London. Mr. 
Brief produced this document. 

Lord Rockstrands sat in an arm- 
chair in the library, his back turned 
to the great bay-window, so that 
his face was almost in shadow. 
He was calm and composed, and 
fastened his eyes on the little law- 
yer, who stood solemnly at the 
head of the centre table. 

After long preliminaries he heard 
with a sinking heart large sums 
willed to charitable institutions, 
hospitals, libraries, and religious 
societies, until the vast long-accu- 
mulated wealth, which he had al- 
ready counted as his, was disposed 
of completely. 

Yet the new Earl never spoke 
nor moved a muscle, Every time 
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the solicitor paused there was a 
profound silence in the room. 
Every one held his breath. It was 
a trying occasion. 

Then, after legacies to the few 
servants, came the disposal of the 
unentailed estates. Lord Rock- 
strands scarcely breathed. To Major 
Granby Grayford was devised the 
property of Farstone in Scotland, 
worth thirty thousand a year; the 
remaining properties were divided 
amongst distant kinsmen ; the new 
Earl was alone master of the small 
entailed estate. 

He rose up when Mr. Brief had 
quite finished, and gave a short 
scornful laugh. 

‘It’s all a farce going through 
this business ; the man was mad,’ 
he said. 

The kinsmen looked at each 
other, sorely perplexed, not know- 
ing what to do or say ; the thought 
of the late Earl’s madness came 
like a wintry blast, withering their 
hopes. 

‘Your father sought to prove so 
years ago,’ answered the Major, his 
face turning to deep purplé. 

‘And I will follow his wise ex- 
ample—I will, by —— !’ 

And so saying he left the room. 

‘I’m heartily sick of these vul- 
tures,’ he said to Mr. Brief a little 
later on, as he watched his relatives 
departing. ‘Now let us get to 
work,’ he continued, closing the 
library-door and motioning the 
lawyer to a chair. There was 
something methodical and deter- 
mined in his movements. ‘Do 
you believe Lord Rockstrands was 
in possession of his senses at the 
time he made this will? and he 
fixed his dark eyes on the solicitor’s 
face as he asked the question. 
His eyes glared ; they were sunk 
in their sockets and shaded under- 
neath with half-circles of a bluish 
tint. 

‘I do,’ answered Mr. 


Brief 
slowly, returning his gaze. 
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‘ At the time it was drawn up did 
he seem eccentric in any way?” 

‘Two years ago one of the firm 
was sent for to draft this will. I 
came here for the purpose. The 
Earl was not unwell at the time; 
he said he wished to have this last 
testament drawn up in order to rid 
himself of a care he felt depressing 
his mind. I am not aware that 
any will had been made by him 
previously. He had a rough draft 
of this already drawn; I was re- 
quested to put it into legal form. I 
did so.’ 

Mr. Brief spoke slowly and dis- 
tinctly. As he finished he read- 
justed his spotless collar with his 
yet more spotless hand. 

‘Did he make any remarks ?” 

‘I am coming to that,’ he re- 
plied, with the air of one giving 
evidence in a court of justice. ‘I 
read the copy over, and believing 
by some unaccountable oversight 
he had forgotten that in willing 
away the unentailed estates he 
would leave the successor to his 
title almost impoverished, I ven- 
tured to call his attention to this, 
and remonstrated with him. He 
reminded me I was not sent for to 
dictate the terms of his will, but to 
fulfil instructions.’ 

The Earl heard him patiently, 
his elbows resting on the table, his 
face buried in his hands. Who can 
say what were his thoughts? 

‘I will move heaven and earth 
to break this will,’ he said men- 
tally; then added aloud, ‘I believe 
the man was mad: this case must 
go into The Probate Division.’ 

* Your wishes shall have our best 
attention,’ said Mr. Brief, with a 
business-like air, rubbing his hands 
over and over again. Business was 
business. 

‘Can I be of further service at 
present?’ the little man asked, tak- 
ing out his gold repeater watch : 
it was massive and respectable. 

‘I shall go up to town to-mor- 


row. Will you not lunch with me, 
Brief, before you go?’ 

As he rose up his eye fell on the 
signatures of the witnesses attached 
to the will. 

‘James Haugh and Emile Dul- 
cet; whose names are these?’ 

‘ Two of the servants, I believe.’ 

Lord Rockstrands rang the bell. 

‘Is James Haugh in the house ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord—the butler.’ 

‘And Emile Dulcet ? 

‘No, my lord—left.’ 

‘Where is he now?’ 

‘He was dismissed two months 
ago, my lord, and went back to 
Paris.’ 

‘He was valet to your late mas- 
ter?’ said Mr. Brief interrogatively. 
‘Yes, sir, for over ten years.’ 

‘Why was he dismissed ?’ asked 
the Earl. 

‘Reason not known, my lord— 
went quite suddenly.’ 

‘ That will do.’ Then he added, 
when the servant left, ‘ More of 
this Frenchman hereafter.’ 

Already through this faint chink 
a ray of hope became visible. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A VOICE. 


Lorp ROCKSTRANDS was not a 
man to sit down idly when busi- 
ness was before him. His mind 
was made up to enter the suit in 
the Probate Division, and strive to 
have his uncle’s will set aside on 
the plea of insanity. In vain he 
searched every scrap of paper and 
document in the house with the 
hope of finding a codicil, or at 
least some evidence of eccentricity 
or madness. 

The servants at the Priory knew 
as little of their late master as was 
possible for domestics. His mode 
of life was strange, but to them 
custom deprived it of singularity ; 
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and as each had been willed a 
handsome legacy, they could not, 
or would not, give testimony of his 
madness. He inhabited a suite of 
rooms in the north wing, out of 
which he seldom stirred; his 
meals were invariably served by 
Emile Dulcet; he had studied 
psychology, occultism, and modern 
spiritualism ; he lived in the great- 
est seclusion, seldom seeing any 
one save the land-steward and 
Dulcet. 

Somehow, Lord Rockstrands’ 
hopes centred themselves round 
the figure of the missing French- 
man, the only person thoroughly 
acquainted with the old LEarl’s 
habits ; but all inquiries failed to 
discover his whereabouts. For 
reasons, perhaps best known to 
himself, Emile Dulcet had dis- 
appeared through some trap-door 
in the world’s stage, leaving no 
traces behind him. After his dis- 
missal he had taken train to Lon- 
don, and there the identity of the 
clever, facile, graceful Frenchman 
was lost completely. 

Lord Rockstrands had gone up 
to town and taken counsel with 
those wily men, learned in the law, 
Messrs. Brief & Case. They be- 
lieved there were some grounds 
for disputing the will, but declared 
they would require strong evidence 
in order to make a complete case. 
The first step was to advertise for 
the French valet. 

Meanwhile, the Earl returned to 
the Priory. The events of the past 
few days had come so quickly 
upon him that he required time 
for rest and thought. Charlotte 
Weston’s rejection was often upper- 
most in his mind: her words re- 
peated themselves over and over 
again in his ears. She did not love 
him enough to make a sacrifice for 
his sake, he thought; and he knew 
she would not marry him now, 
when his title was little more than 
an empty sound. Then close on 
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herrejection came hisuncle’s death, 
and the shock the will had given 
him ; for he had never anticipated 
such a result, never believed the 
old man could harbour revenge 
for years, and punish him for his 
father’s deeds. He laughed aloud 
when he thought of the old Earl 
lying helpless and cold in his three 
sombre coffins, and cursed him over 
and overagain. He hated hismemo- 
ry, the mere mention of his name. 

What had he done that the old 
man should act in this way—should 
by a few written words deprive him 
of what he felt to be his right—of 
what he had been taught from boy- 
hood to regard as his? 

All his lifetime he had looked 
forward to his uncle’s death, waited 
patiently, and hoped for it as a 
just removal of some disagreeable 
obstacle in his path which would 
place him in his proper position : 
and now that the long-expected 
day had come, it brought him 
humiliation and bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

Cecil Grayford, eleventh Earl of 
Rockstrands, was no ordinary man. 
Few who noticed the calm exterior 
he presented to the world, the 
placid manner he exhibited in 
every-day life, ever dreamt of the 
iron will, indomitable and strong 
as death, which lay beneath the 
surface. 

Once he set his heart upon some 
desire, upon the gaining of some 
object, no man might say him nay. 
His resolution was unbending; his 
energies knew no fatigue ; his pa- 
tience was unwearying. 

All things come to those who 
wait, he believed; and so he 
waited. 

Like still untroubled waters, 
which hide mysteries in the depths 
of their darkness which no eye 
may see, was his character. He 
was never troubled with what is 
commonly called a conscience : to 
overcome all difficulties lying in 
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his path, no matter how or by what 
means, was a sterling virtue. 

To the feelings, hopes, and sor- 
rows of other lives he never gave 
a thought. If they suffered, he be- 
lieved it must be through some 
defect of weakness in their charac- 
ter; and weakness he abhorred. 
He could admire a clever villain, 
even if the villain happened to be 
an assassin; but he detested a 
weak-souled man, even if that 
specimen of humanity happened 
to be a saint. 

His closest friends admitted that 
they never knew the man. When 
they by close observation had ar- 
rived at a conclusion concerning 
him, or some of his characteristics, 
a brief decisive expression came 
suddenly from his lips that smashed 
their preconceived opinions, and 
left them more hopelessly at sea 
than before. 

No one could look into his 
heart; for its records lay darker 
and deeper than human eye could 
see: and the smooth tranquil sur- 
face of his exterior life gave no 
clue to the swift undercurrents, 
dank tangled weeds, and pale 
corpses of dead deeds, that lay 
silently, making no sign, amid the 
black shadows below. 

Yet Lord Rockstrands was nei- 
ther worse nor better than any of 
us—than humanity at large. 

In all our natures there is much 
of the angel and the devil. Some- 
times the one rises supreme, some- 
times the other. Circumstances fa- 
vour, now the angel of light, now 
the angel of darkness. Our lives 
are moulded by accidents. Des- 
tiny shapes men’s actions. 

Thinking deeply of all which 
had lately happened, of the event- 
ful incidents that Fate had crushed 
into his life in a brief period, he 
walked into the park, and, in a 
purposeless way, took a pathway 
leading to Rockstrands. It was a 
glorious day: the sun shone out 
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brightly, a ruddy autumnal hue 
tinted the dense woods ; the sound 
of rippling streams and singing of 
birds was in the air. He was soon 
on the principal road leading to 
the town, and could see its white- 
washed houses and shops lying 
sleepily in the sunshine. Since 
the day he attended the funeral he 
had not gone outside the demesne, 
and was personally unknown to his 
tenants, though his name was as 
familiar in their mouths as house- 
hold words. They had begun to 
interest themselves in him: the 
men speculated as to whether he 
would make a good landlord ; the 
women who caught a glance of 
him on the day of the late Earl's 
funeral said that he had a dark 
face, and a look in his eyes that 
boded no good. 

Altogether they rather distrusted 
him. He would be certain to make 
some alterations in rents and leases 
that might not be pleasant. The 
old Earl had let all things remain 
just as they were when he came 
into the estates; and even if he 
were mad it was so much the bet- 
ter for them, for never a change 
made he. 

The church stood at the top of 
the town. Passing it slowly by, 
Rockstrands heard the sound of 
music, and paused ; one door stood 
open, and, straying carelessly to- 
wards it, he entered. The aisle 
was empty. A voluntary of Sebas- 
tian Bach’s was being played; 
and he remained under the organ- 
loft listening for a time. 

‘Some village Handel or modern 
Mozart practising, I suppose. I 
wonder how many of the Sunday 
congregation understand his music, 
from the deaf vicar to the clod- 
hopping clerk ? he mused. Then 
the organ stopped, and a man’s 
voice thanked the player. Where 
had he heard it before? Now he 
remembered it was Dr. Mortimer’s. 

He had his foot on the stairs 
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leading to the gallery, and was 
about ascending, when the sound 
of a woman’s voice fell on his ears. 
He started. ‘Good Heavens, what 
is that?’ he said under his breath ; 
his face paled to a sickly hue; he 
seemed as if turned to stone. 
While he stood there, the first 
notes of some sacred song fell on 
his ear, echoing through the church 
—the same voice that had spoken 
a moment ago, rich, tender, and 
full of sweetest music. He list- 
ened breathlessly, as if fascinated, 
his blood chilling. When the last 
notes died away, he started, as if 
from a spell, hastily left the church, 
and turned homewards. 

‘I cannot be mistaken,’ he mut- 
tered; ‘there is but one voice like 
that. Yet can it be possible ?’ 
What recollections came upon 
him ! 

Once he paused to look back ; 
the long white road lay behind. 
He slackened his quick pace, and, 
as he did, his eyes fell on a play- 
bill posted on the smooth surface 
of a blank wall. It announced 
the manager’s last week in Rock- 
strands ; a lithograph of Beatrice 
Barrington was posted beside the 
bill. Whatever the cause, he 
started, as if he had received a 
shock, and stared at it with won- 
dering eyes. 

‘Am I becoming an idiot, fright- 
ened at every sound and sight ?’ he 
said; ‘yet it must be the same. 
Why not? ay, why not?’ 

Then he continued his walk 
homewards. Long after entering 
the library he remained with his 
head buried in his hands ; he was 
not given usually to fits of abstrac- 
tion, but now a couple of hours 
passed by unheeded. 

‘I will see for myself,’ he said, 
starting to his feet suddenly. The 
veins stood out on his forehead, 
and he clenched his hands. His 
face was like that of a man who 
has seen a ghost. 
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It was almost dark when he left 
the Priory again, and walked in the 
same direction as he had gone in 
the morning. Though not cold, 
he had wrapped a woollen muffler 
round the lower part of his face, 
and wore a large leafed travelling- 
hat. 

The stars were out in the hea- 
vens, the pale-blue sky was cloud- 
less, faint shades stole across the 
wide expanse. A bird, that could 
not sleep from happiness because 
the day just dead had been 
so fair, sang a few notes, low, 
sweet, and clear, and his mate 
chirruped a response from where 
she lay, with snugly-folded wings, 
deep in the hedgerows. The 
brown crisp leaves lay thick upon 
the paths, and crackled beneath 
his feet. But the Earl saw or 
heard none of these things. His 
mind was filled with one thought ; 
it racked his brain, and left him 
unconscious to all outward sights 
and sounds. 

Arriving in Rockstrands, he 
went down the street, and stopped 
before a building with a long row 
of narrow windows blazing with 
light. A crowd of urchins was 
gathered round the place, making 
the streets hideous with their noise, 
totally unawed by the presence of 
a portly policeman, whose dark 
figure stood out in relief against 
the bright background of a gin- 
palace window. 

This building was the theatre. 
It had three entrance-doors, that 
admitted respectively to pit, stalls, 
and gallery. Through the last 
door the Earl passed. He mounted 
a flight of rickety steps, reeking 
with the odour of the ascended 
gods, and in a few minutes was in 
the midst of the crowd. The air 
was stiflingly hot and odorous of 
gas; yet he neither removed his 
hat or muffler, but sat on the nar- 
row uncomfortable ledges on which 
the Olympian deities perched rather 
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than reposed themselves. A woman 
near him was eating bread-and- 
cheese, whilst her spouse drank 
gin-and-water out of a green-glass 
bottle, from which she in turn re- 
freshed herself. They were a good- 
humoured lot these gods, bent on 
amusing themselves, who laughed 
and chatted merrily enough, regard- 
less of the music the orchestra dis- 
coursed for their benefit. 

Lord Rockstrands was handed 
a bill, which told him this was 
the last week Mr. Ainsworth’s 
company would play in the town ; 
and, moreover, that the perform- 
ance forthat evening was Zhe Ticket- 
of-Leave Man, by Tom Taylor, 
Esq. 

The first act was over. By and 
by the music ceased, and there 
was a general cry of ‘ Hush!’ and 
‘Order!’ The audience settled 
itself down once more, the curtain 
went slowly up, and Lord Rock- 
strands saw Beatrice Barrington, 
as May Edwards, seated at a table, 
arranging groundsel in a bird’s 
cage. His eyes were fixed on her 
face ; he scarcely breathed. 

‘Can it be possible?’ he said 
aloud, and some one near him 
said, ‘Hist!’ to awe him into 
silence. He thought she would 
never speak ; but he started at her 
first words, addressed to the bird : 
‘There, Goldie, I must give you 
your breakfast, though I don’t care 
a bit for my own.’ He remained 
as if fascinated throughout the act ; 
he scarcely heeded what the other 
characters said or did; he heard 
the crowd laugh at Sam Wil- 
loughby ; but all his attention was 
centred on the one figure. When 
the drop-curtain fell, he rose, and 
went quickly down the stairs out 
into the fresh night-air, and walked 
homewards as if in a dream. 

‘Life is a strange puzzle,’ he said ; 
‘a pack of cards which the devil 
shuffles at will to amuse himself 
and perplex us.’ 
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He laughed a short bitter laugh, 
not pleasant to hear, and a light 
came into his eyes that looked al- 
most a glare. His face had lost all 
colour; his features were haggard 
and scared ; a cynical smile played 
about his lips. 

‘ Who would have thought it?” he 
said aloud, continuing the train of 
some reflections. ‘ Was it the devil 
sent her this way ?’ 

Then he sat down to supper, but 
somehow all appetite had left him. 
He drank deeply, for he wanted to 
rid himself of troublesome thoughts 
and get some sleep. 

When in bed, however, he tossed 
restlessly to and fro, thinking of a 
face he had seen, thinking of a by- 
gone time. For hours he could 
not close his lids, but lay on his 
back, with his eyes fixed wide open 
staring at shadows. Perspiration 
stood upon his forehead in great 
beads, his breath came slow and 
heavy, a weight was on his chest, 
his limbs were powerless, the air 
was hot and stifling. 

At last he fell into a heavy slum- 
ber and had a dream. He thought 
he lived in a small village. He 
was not called Lord Rockstrands, 
nor yet Cecil Grayford, but some 
other name, and yet he retained 
his personality. 

It seemed as if he were carried 
some years back. He was younger 
and brighter than now, and how 
much happier no words can say. 
All life was fresh as a morning in 
spring, and tranquil. It was sum- 
mer-time, and he was away from 
city life and bustle and noise, away 
from friends and acquaintances. 
He was in the country: he lay in 
green cool meadows through the 
day, saw the cornfields glint to gold 
as they rippled in the breeze, saw 
the red-roofed houses half-hidden 
among clustering apple-trees and 
fragrant plants, watched the rosy 
stout-limbed children playing in the 
fields and chasing the butterflies, 
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listened to the music of their young 
voices, heard the heavy roll of 
the wagons and the crack of the 
wagoner’s whip on the dusty road 
beyond ; saw the gray village church 
surrounded by great old oaks, where 
colonies of rooks made music all 
through the day, from the moment 
the first light glimmered in the east, 
and sat beside a stream that ran 
through wide meadow-lands. 

There was some one with him all 
the time, some one with a graceful 
figure just emerging from girlhood 
into the sweet bloom of woman- 
hood. Some one with a handsome 
winning face, that looked into his 
with a trustful expression in her 
gray eyes, such as he had seen in 
no other face. 

Then he stood at the altar within 
the quaint old church, the young 
girl yet beside him, clinging to him 
as if for protection. A gray-haired 
clergyman read some words from a 
book which he could not hear, and 
could only understand vaguely. 
When he had finished, the book 
crumbled into ashes in his hands, 
and the old man glided noiselessly 
backwards towards the painted- 
glass window in the east chancel, 
growing smaller and smaller, until 
at last he became one of the figures 
on the quaint old panes. 

Then he and the girl beside him 
passed down the old gray aisle 
paved with tomb-stones, that sank 
beneath their feet as they trod 
on them, as if striving to entomb 
them in the yawning black caverns 
beneath, from which white-boned 
skeletons arose, grinning and waving 
shreds of their worm-eaten shrouds 
derisively at them, whilst their flesh- 
less faces were lit with gleams of 
pale phosphorus. The monumental 
effigies and figures grouped round 
the gray pillars, and armed knights 
lying on their time-worn tombs, got 
up, whispering to each other in hol- 
low mocking tones, pointing at and 
taunting them with leering laughter, 
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and following them in a hideous 
ghastly procession to the door, 
their voices sounding like hissing 
serpents from their toothless 
mouths, their laughter echoing like 
the cries of fiends. 

Then the whole horrid scene 
melted away: he was in a great city, 
quite alone, for the girl’s figure had 
left him; but her cries followed 
him pitifully wherever he went. He 
sought to escape from them, and 
ran away leagues and leagues, till 
at last he fell down exhausted, 
and awoke bathed in cold perspira- 
tion. 

And it was morning. 





CHAPTER IX. 
IT MAY NOT BE. 


Tue days of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
visit to Rockstrands drew to a 
close. At first he had proved suc- 
cessful beyond his most sanguine 
hopes ; but time staling the variety, 
by no means infinite, of his com- 
pany, the little theatre began to thin 
nightly, until finally the manager’s 
occupation was gone. Being a man 
of energy, he had made a final effort 
tore-arouse the interest ofthe Rock- 
strands inhabitants in the drama as 
represented by his company; he 
wrote new bills, containing words 
of many syllables, intimating that in 
consequence of the liberal support 
so generously awarded his efforts, 
and in order that none should be 
debarred from enjoying the drama 
through pecuniary circumstances, 
the usual charges of admission 
would be considerably lowered dur- 
ing the last week of his stay. This 
announcement, made in all the 
glory and attraction of coloured 
posters, had the desired effect dur- 
ing the first three nights, when Zhe 
Ticket-of-Leave Man was played; 
for the remainder of the week the 
house was almost empty, and Mr. 
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Ainsworth determined to seek fresh 
towns and audiences new. 

The little theatre was therefore 
closed: he went forward in search 
of some more promising localities, 
whilst his company remained at 
Rockstrands, waiting the signal to 
advance. 

George Mortimer read the an- 
nouncement of the company’s last 
nights with a heart-pang. Would 
they go away as quietly as they 
came, leaving him but a bitter 
memory for life? Would she, 
Beatrice, listen to him whilst he 
offered her his love? She must 
have known what he would have 
said the night when she spoke of 
her presentiments. Why would 
she not listen to him? 

Since then he had scarcely seen 
her alone fora moment. When he 
saw her home at night she gave her 
arm to her father; if he met her 
out the old man was with her also. 
When he looked in her face, striv- 
ing to meet her grave sweet eyes, 
seeking for some signs of encourage- 
ment, some ray of hope in them, 
she lowered her lids. She trembled 
when she gave him her hand, and 
her mannér to him was graver, 
more gentle, perhaps, but certainly 
more reserved than of old. 

As the days passed he grew more 
hopeless. Now that the theatre 
had closed she might depart any 
morning, and he would have left 
unsaid that which he longed to tell 
her. 

The suspense he endured almost 
killed him. He went through his 
work in a dull mechanical way. 
He had lost his old cheery smile. 
He no longer, as he went through 
the rooms of his dull house, 
whistled or sang snatches of songs 
which Mrs. Phestal was wont to 
declare profane. His vivacity de- 
serted him, and he sat for hours 
gazing before him, smoking pipe 
after pipe in gloomy meditation. 

What could she mean by speak- 
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ing of presentiments, and asking 
him to accept them as warnings? 
Why, simply that she did not care 
about him ; he was only a common- 
place fellow, after all, and she was 
a splendid woman. He had no 
talents as she had, and was not 
good-looking like other men whom, 
of course, she met, and who had 
probably fallen in love with her as he 
did, for who could help doing that ? 

If she would only marry him, he 
was sure his affection, his care, his 
tenderness, would make her love 
him in good time. He trusted her 
implicitly ; resting satisfied of her 
faith and purity ; trusting her as an 
honest man invariably trusts the 
woman he loves. Without hesita- 
tion he would place his honour in 
her keeping. 

Was she to leave him without 
knowing this? To leave him! The 
thought came like a cold wither- 
ing blast across the flowers of his 
hopes. 

What would all life be to him 
without her? He could not, he 
dared not, think. No, she should 
hear him; she must listen to all he 
had to say; she must know how 
well and truly he loved her; she 
should hear it, though in turn he 
learnt the worst; though he, per- 
haps, came to the knowledge that 
her heart was in the keeping of 
another, and not hers to give. 

The last thought made him 
almost distracted. He resolved to 
call on her in the morning, and re- 
quest an interview which should 
decide his fate. 

So thinking, he lit a cigar and 
walked along the broad yellow 
sands, now quite deserted. 

It was evening, and the sun was 
going down in gold and crimson 
glory westward. A few yellow- 
edged fleecy clouds floated across 
the sky, purple shadows fell upon 
land and sea, and the early stars 
sparkled faintly in the waning light 
against the hazy blue ether. 

Cc 
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George Mortimer turned his 
back upon the town, leaving the 
whitewashed houses on the hill, 
the new stucco semi-detached de- 
sirable residences, and the church, 
in all the glory of its new extin- 
guisher-shaped steeple, further and 
further behind him. 

Suddenly turning an angle of a 
cliff, he saw a solitary figure seated 
on a low rock a few yards before 
him. He paused a moment, flung 
away his cigar, his heart gave a 
great bound, and in another minute 
he was standing beside Beatrice 
Barrington. 

‘ Beatrice ! he said suddenly. 

‘Dr. Mortimer ! 

She started, the blood mounting 
to her forehead, a scared look com- 
ing over her face. Just fora second 
their eyes met, and he saw a wist- 
ful tenderness in hers. Then she 
turned her head away. 

‘ Have I startled you?’ he asked. 
*Some lucky chance directed me 
to this place; though had I known 
you were here I should have fol- 
lowed you.’ 

There was a silence between 
them after this. All Nature was 
calm. The waves came rippling 
in musically on the beach, a faint 
breeze sighed across the sea, the 
yellow sunlight sank lower in the 
westward sky. 

He sat down beside her on the 
rock, and took her hand in his 
own. It was feverishly hot, and 
trembled in his grasp. Feeling 
it resting there, in his strong palm, 
was such joy to her that she could 
not withdraw it. She bowed her 
head, but did not speak. 

All Mortimer’s fear deserted 
him. 

* Beatrice,’ he commenced, ‘I 
cannot tell you how I have longed 
and sought for this moment ; for I 
have wanted to tell you, if words 
can, how I love you—how I have 
loved you since the first day we 
met, dreamt of you by night and 
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day, looked forward longingly to 
your affection in return as the 
greatest reward of my life.’ 

The words came welling up from 
his heart, and flowed out with a 
readiness which was new to him. 

She made a movement as if she 
would speak, but, not heeding her, 
he continued : 

‘Beatrice, give me the right to 
love you. You are the only wo- 
man I have loved or ever can 
love.’ 

He stretched out his arms yearn- 
ingly. All the strength of his sim- 
ple noble nature was stirred; there 
was a pleading passionate tone in 
his voice which few women could 
resist. 

She made no answer. She did 
not look at him, but covered her 
face with her hands. He saw her 
trembling ; then a great shudder, 
like the strong convulsion of a 
death-agony, shook her frame, and 
a sound, like the piteous cry of 
a soul in deep peril, escaped her 
lips. 

- Beatrice,’ he said very gently, 
‘will you not be my wife? 

She felt his breath upon her fore- 
head. In another instant he had 
kissed her. 

‘ Beatrice, my love, my darling ! 
Say you will be my wife,’ he re- 
peated, placing his arm around 
her tenderly. 

‘Stop! For God’s sake, stop— 
for your own!’ 

They were the first words she 
had spoken, and they broke from 
her now with a great effort. She 
rose and freed herself from his 
clinging arm. Her voice was low 
and suppressed ; her breath came 
thick and fleet ; there was a strange 
light in her eyes; her face had 
grown suddenly haggard. 

‘I cannot be your wife !’ 

She spoke with a low passionate 
wail that ended in a sob. 

‘ Cannot ? 

He repeated the word as if he 
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had not heard aright, or could not 
believe his senses. 

‘Wait,’ she said; ‘hear me. Your 
love has made me almost mad from 
happiness. I thought I had con- 
quered it. God forgive me if I 
have done wrong; but I am weak. 
I love you—I love you still.’ 

Her whole face softened now; 
the old yearning look came back 
into her great gray eyes. 

He strove to clasp her in his 
arms, but with a motion of her 
hands she waved him back. 

*I thought,’ she continued wea- 
rily, ‘to have saved you this. I 
thought to avoid it. I warned you, 
but you would not heed me. I 
warned you, though your love was 
sweet to me—God only knows 
how sweet and precious.’ 

There was a sound of hopeless 
sorrow in her voice that touched 
him. Her face flushed as she 
spoke, and then grew deadly 
pale. 

He could not speak. All words 
seemed to forsake his lips. A sickly 
feeling of despair came upon him. 
He wondered that he could stand 
there calmly and hear her, when 
every word she spoke fell with a 
weight of anguish on his heart that 
crushed out hope and happiness 
for ever. 

‘Forgive me. Say you forgive 
me. I am but human, and a weak 
woman. Forgive me if I could 
not put your love away from me ; 
a love I may never enjoy,’ she 
said imploringly, without looking 
at him. 

The last light faded from the 
sky ; a breeze sighed softly as it 
passed ; a mist rose from the sea 
and dimmed his sight. Was he 
dreaming? Did he hear aright? 
He could not, would not, under- 
stand her words. 

‘You love me, Beatrice; and 
my love for you is strong as death. 
What in heaven or on earth can 
part us? Nothing.’ 
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He spoke with a new sense of 
strength and passion. 

For a moment a dreamy light 
came into her sweet gray eyes. 
Her face softened and beamed 
with tremulous happiness; then 
the light died out, and her fea- 
tures grew pale and calm and hag- 
gard once more. 

‘Listen,’ she said, making a 
great struggle. ‘I am a wife in 
the sight of God and man—a de- 
serted wife ! 

The words came hurriedly from 
her white lips; a passionate sob 
broke from her heart. 

He heard her, and was speech- 
less. The waves dashed them- 
selves with a hollow sound upon 
the beach; the wind crossed the 
darkening sea, moaning as it fled ; 
shadows fell upon the land. 

‘Let us part—for ever,’ she said, 
almost in a whisper, for her voice 
was full of tears. 

‘ Beatrice, I cannot.’ 

No anger in his voice. In his 
face a white look of despair which 
she never afterwards forgot. He 
bowed his head, and held out his 
hands to her pleadingly. 

*Do not ask me; death were 
preferable without you.’ 

He looked into her eyes, and 
she knew the truth had passed his 
lips. 

0 George, don’t say that! If 
you love me, let us part now and 
for ever. This is the greatest sor- 
row I have known. God grant me 
strength ! 

“We love each other,’ he said, 
stretching out his arms to her once 
more, and looking into her eyes. 
‘We love each other, and that is 
enough. What does all the world 
matter to us? What do we care 
for it? Let us live for each other. 
If a villain has deserted you, you 
are free. No man can part us. 
Beatrice, have pity, do not leave 
me.’ 

His voice was full of pleading 
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tenderness, and yet with a strength 
which she feared. 

‘Don’t say any more. I am but 
a weak woman; don’t say any 
more.’ 

‘You will be to me as an 
honoured wife ?” 

‘I cannot—I cannot!’ she cried 
out, letting the words fall as if she 
were repeating a cruel task, slowly 
and half unwillingly. 

Her eyes rested on his with 
wondrous love and pity. 

‘Can you leave me, Beatrice? 
You cannot if you love me. Your 
love will be more sacred to me 
because of the sacrifice you will 
make. I will shield and protect 
you against the world. Can you 
not trust me? Cannot you love 
me enough for that ?” 

‘God give me strength,’ she 
whispered, trembling in every limb. 
‘ O George, remember I am a weak 
woman! Say no more. If you 
love me truly, my honour will be 
more sacred to you than love or 
life itself.’ 

‘O my darling, have pity on 
me! Must I lose you?’ he cried 
out, as if his heart was breaking. 

He flung his strong arms around 
her, and felt her heart beat wildly 
against his own. 

In that supreme moment, whilst 
the arms of the man she loved 
dearer than life closed round her in 
a passionate embrace, whilst his hot 
kisses rested on her lips, his warm 
breath swept her cheek, she whis- 
pered, with one supreme effort that 
had the pain of a great agony in its 
force, ‘Good-bye !’ 

He quivered, as if the words 
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struck him to the heart like steel. 
Then his lips met hers in one long 
last kiss. 

* Good-bye !’ he cried ; and the 
tones of his voice haunted her 
through many hours of weary days, 
and in the dark watches of many 
wretched nights. 

In a moment she freed herself 
from his arms and had gone. 

He flung himself upon the sands 
where she had stood and cursed 
his life. 

Beatrice ran along the beach 
rapidly in the direction of the 
town. She was faint; her head 
swam. She was as one in a dream. 
Had she voluntarily said farewell 
for ever to hope and peace and 
happiness? Ah, God, how bitter 
was life! 

Once she sat down upon a rock, 
and wept aloud as if her heart 
would break. Could Mortimer 
but have heard her then! She 
rose up hurriedly once more, tread- 
ing her way by instinct towards 
her home, conquering the impulse 
she felt in her heart to return. 
Only once she lingered and looked 
back ; his last words rang in her 
ears. Then she went on again 
bravely. 

Her father was waiting for her, 
and started when he saw her face 
ghastly pale, her eyes wild and 
glassy. : 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘ what has 
happened ?” 

She put her hands around his 
neck, and laid her head upon his 


shoulder. He placed his arms 
tenderly around her. She had 
fainted. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THERE is all a pitiful poem to be 
written on the peculiarly unfortu- 
nate position of the stations that 
are ‘on the way’ to renowned plea- 
sure haunts. Perpetually and pas- 
sively living near the rose is a bad 
enough fate for men and women ; 
for places it must be perdition. 
Is not Epsom Station a peculiarly 
forlorn spot directly the great equine 
carnival has scattered its last corks 
and lobster-shells ? Does not Lewes 
always look depressed by the cer- 
tain knowledge that nobody is go- 
ing to stop there—that everybody 
must be going to Brighton? Is not 
Modane melancholy with a kind 
of sense of being ‘ out of it,’ a mere 
buffet, providentially placed where 
it is in order that men may get a 
bouillon between Paris and Turin? 
Do not the most charitable tra- 
vellers instinctively look down on 
the locality where they are to ‘change 
for’ anywhere, and swagger about 
the platform with a superior air, 
expressing, ‘Ah, this may do very 
well for you to live in, I am going 
on; this may be a decent kind of 
ant-hill, I am a kind of wandering 
star—I have no connection with 
you. “Not by thee my steps shall 
be for ever and for ever,” if I know 
it? Changing at Fécamp, after 
two hours’ journey from Havre, is 
especially provocative of these re- 
flections. Fécamp seems to be a 
place where everybody does change, 
like Clapham Junction. Its metals 
must be the original ‘ringing 
grooves of change’ mentioned by 
the Poet Laureate. People do 
stay here, we say to ourselves per- 
suasively. There is a broad beach, 


a picturesque river, though it has 
an unfortunate habit of resolving 
itself into marsh and mud when 
the traveller wants to inspect it ; 
they build big ships here, and they 
brew an abundance of the blest 
liqueur of the Bénédictines, com- 
pared with which the Chartreuse 
decoction is to many minds a de- 
lusion and a snare. But for all 
that Fécamp seems generally to 
be passed by. Men take it on their 
way to Etretat, to Deauville and 
Trouville, to Honfleur and Yport ; 
a pleasure tide runs through it 
summer and autumn, and does not 
stop. It is in the humiliating po- 
sition of having about its station 
a string of diligences, that, when- 
ever a voyager alights, whisks 
him straightway off without the 
ken of the Fécampois. Among the 
vehicles, the shabbiest and the 
smallest, is a rickety ‘ machine’— 
as they would call it in Scotland 
—that culls the luckiest, if not the 
most wealthy and gorgeous, of those 
same wayfarers. It has a dim 
*Sassetot’ on its door, and round 
the corner there is a dingy Petites 
Dalles. That is sufficient. Mount 
in all confidence. The youth, 
Tranquille, on the box belies his 
name in a good many respects, and 
flourishes an atrociously long and 
obtrusive whip ; but he will rattle 
you his twenty-four kilometres over 
the hills in two hours and a half, 
and you will probably be alive to 
pay him his fifteen sous’ Jour-doire 
at the finish. 

That drive across a_ treeless 
country, where the sturdy Norman 
kine are grazing in hundreds, means 
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a passage from civilisation into 
Sleepy Hollow, where, however, 
the inhabitants are sufficiently wide- 
awake for most purposes of their 
own. The priests in the diligence 
—there is always a couple of eccle- 
siastics in the Sassetot omnibus— 
tell you, with something like modest 
pride, that there are remarkably 
few English ever to be seen in this 
part of the gays; the young lady, 
who lets everybody know every 
fifteen minutes that she is going to 
the ‘chateau,’ protests that it is 
really quite a desert ; and the ama- 
teur painter from the South asks 
you, sans indiscréition, what could 
have induced you to come. And 
then priests’, and ladies’, and pain- 
ters’ eyes fix themselves wonder- 
ingly on that Hibernian maid of 
ours, who is six feet one in the 
stockings she never will pull up, 
and is firmly persuaded that, if we 
‘only go on long enough, we must 
come out at Gower-street or King’s 
Cross at farthest. ‘That stature, or 
the looseness of those stockings, is 
an object of intense interest, but 
also of some suspicion, directly 
we have descended into Petites 
Dalles, and begin humbly suppli- 
cating for a roof to coverus. The 
devout but depressing fisherwife, 
with whom we first abide, regards 
our domestic (because of her bon- 
net) as a species of poor relation, 
whom we barbarously compel to 
wash plates and make beds; the 
local laundress, who subsequently 
lodged us, considered our Con- 
naught Ranger to be half witted, 
because she didn’t know the 
French for pepper; and that 
opinion had finally prevailed when 
we settled definitively in Maman 
Zoé’s two houses, facing Maman 
Zoé’s carrots, roses, leeks, fuchsias, 
pears, and cabbages at right angles. 
Maman Zoé is a village character, 
and a good character. A hand- 
some, worn Egyptian profile, with a 
kindly mouth, has Maman. Subtle 
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with the subtlety of peasant wo- 
men, who do sums on their fingers’ 
ends, and can neither read nor 
write, Maman’s shrewdness does 
not descend to cunning. Her 
autocratic maternity plots doggedly 
to keep her youngest born, her 
poulot, from taking service in peril- 
lous Paris; but there is a mother- 
ly nervousness about her when 
she has to apprise him of the fact 
that he must remain mackerel-fish- 
ing at St. Valerie. Then she is 
discreet with Nature’s politeness, 
and practises in perfection that 
most desirable landlady’s art—ars 
celarelandlady. Perhaps her chief 
disadvantage is her mixed iden- 
tity: she has married twice, and 
is known indifferently by any of 
her husbands’ Christian or sur- 
names, by her patronymic, or 
either of her baptismal appella- 
tions. 

Getting into the grooves of life 
in the Petiies Dalles is finding 
one’s level with a vengeance. An 
intellectual Chang, or, what is more 
difficult to discover, an intellectual 
Croesus, would find himself briefly 
and flippantly designated as ‘c't 
Parisien.’ A senator of ponder- 
ous political influence abode on 
the cliff; Ae was ‘ c’t Parisien.’ And 
that depreciatory description cov- 
ered the distinguished painter and 
the famous poet, who occasionally 
shed the light of their countenances 
on Petites Dalles. Not for all the 
House of Bourbon would the 
butcher (the butcher is two comely 
sisters with a keen eye for a matter 
of forty grammes over the pound) 
come more than once a week from 
the chief village of the commune; 
and when the peasant speaks mod- 
estly of his class as ‘nous autres,’ 
he means the sons of the soil, the 
dominant race. Skirt one of those 
squat Norman farmlets : if the dogs 
do not fly at you, their owner will 
half-apologise for their hospitality : 
‘You see, they're at home, and 
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you're not, and yet they don’t bite 
you! The beggars who come 
round on Monday, which is their 
day for patronising Petites Dalles, 
coolly call their benefactors ‘ cus- 
tomers,’ and point out with reprov- 
ing severity that it is two weeks 
since you gave them anything. 
These manners and this character 
give a pleasant ease and freedom 
to social relationships about the 
countryside. There is an equal 
friendship between us and the 
wizened woman who keeps the 
goats at the Fond du Val, and 
frankly and cheerfully she tells us 
stories of her thirteen children— 
how each of the nine that have died 
was taken ; how it is that her boy 
is dumb, and her girl phenomenally 
brown of skin. We can look in at 


the village café in the middle of a 
wedding party that has walked from 
Cany in its Sunday clothes, and is 
evidently beginning to feel that 
they sit more easily after the exer- 


tion. The garde champitre does 
not drink at our expense unless we 
have a glass with him; and the 
postman rallies us jovially on the 
number of letters and newspapers 
we are in the habit of receiving ; 
while the postmistress thinks no- 
thing of announcing that she is 
going a pleasuring for a day or 
two, during which period we won’t 
mind waiting for our registered 
parcels, will we? ‘Comment, 
madame, of course we won’t; and 
bien du plaisir, madame.’ 

It is not an excessive amount of 
pleasure they take in this Norman 
valley. It is a tolerably industri- 
ous Sleepy Hollow, on the whole. 
A purely pastoral country requires 
comparatively little masculine la- 
bour; and the Petites Dallois go 
down to the sea in ships during 
the greater part of the year, leaving 
a small minority to tether the cows, 
tend the interminable fields of col- 
za, plant potatoes, and trace fur- 
rows. Thus money comes into the 
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household coffers from land and 
from sea, and it is looked at very 
attentively before it leaves them. 
The genial poacher who brings our 
sea-water up from the little bay, a 
hundred yards down the village 
street, has a few thousand francs 
in rentes, and he is accounted a 
ne’er-do-well. Madame Achille, 
who in the space of twenty square 
feet sells as many different articles 
as all the codperative stores put 
together, is a capitalist who could 
probably buy up a few of the di- 
rectors of those same stores. A 
fishwife in a patched kirtle, who is 
eager to sell a plateful of sa/i- 
cogues, which are portly prawns, 
for ten sous, will have a goodly 
share in a boat at St. Valerie; and 
the mercitre who purveys halfpenny 
packets of sweetmeats for children, 
two miles away, turns out to be 
the proprietress of the house you 
are living in! For such reasons, 
no doubt, there is a certain tran- 
quillity in our labour, as there is a 
certain security in our merrymak- 
ing. In their cider season, when 
the baskets are brimming over 
in the orchards, and the presses 
are hard at work under the sheds, 
there is nor feverish activity, nor 
listless idleness. The work is 
heartily done ; but Généreux finds 
quite two hours after his midday 
dinner in which to toy with Ama- 
ryllis in the shade, or enjoy a siesta 
in that favourite attitude of his, 
prone on his stomach. And see 
him at Sassetot, or St. Martin fair, 
with his blouse as stiff as buckram, 
his hat as rigid, and almost as 
heavy, as an ironclad. He has 
money to spend, and he spends it 
judiciously, though withal merrily. 
He will patronise the veritable 
Zulus who killed the Prince Louis 
Napoleon ; but he diverts not to 
indulgence in that excitement the 
money that was meant to buy pots 
and pans at the ironmongery booth. 
And if he hies him home singing, 
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with a cannette too much wine in 
him, the women will only say, with 
a shrug of forbearance, ‘ Faut bien 
que jeunesse se passe; and once 
doesn’t make it a custom, eh, 
monsieur? And then, when the 
poulot, or the gudeman, wakes in 
the morning between his rough 
scented sheets, looks at the green 
hills opposite, breathes the brisk 
air from the bay, he will go off to 
sea without a reproach from the 
women, without a headache from 
the wine. 

For the sojourner in the valley 
who is not of the Jays, life may 
be made moderately enjoyable 
without the wine, and, let the 
wicked words be whispered, with- 
out the women. The bouncing 
butterflies from Paris, or, worse, 
South Wandsworth, who flaunt their 
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fatness about the heathery hills, are 
positively offensive features in the 
landscape. And you are bound by 
no season, confined by no casino 
law, in your visit to the hollow. 
Late autumn is not too late, and 
early May is not too early. At 
either epoch you may take your 
Janet and go fishing in the fore- 
noon. You may take a gun over 
the hills after lunch, look in at the 
cider-making, or the weaving of 
Rouennerie, ere the brown shades 
fall; consume a calm cigar by the 
coastguard’s box; when coffee is 
done, get through a Chinese désigue 
en trots mille by bedtime; and, 
like Titus, you will not have lost 
your day, even supposing you don’t 
put the final touch to that epic, 
nor begin that course of Icelandic 
in real earnest. 























THE MARQUIS’S RING. 


——f———— 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ENORMOUSLY rich, and looking 
out for a wife.’ Those are the very 
words the Dean’s wife used in 
speaking of the Marquis ; it was at 
a dinner given at the Deanery, and 
we found him extremely pleasant. 
After that it was only natural that 
he should call on mother, and we 
should make up a party to intro- 
duce him to the people of Weston. 

Weston is where mother and I 
have lived these many years, ever 
since Letty was married. It is a 
very pretty sociable place ; a little 
monotonous perhaps, but it is well 
suited to people who haven't 
much money and who like society, 
and there is a good deal of that 
one way and another. 

The great drawback to Weston 
is that it is quite close to a large 
manufacturing town, and the wives 
and daughters of the manufacturers 
are always trying to push them- 
selves into our set, therefore we 
have to be very particular ; at least 
we were; of late, indeed, things 
have altered. 

We, who live on the Royal 
Crescent, are looked upon as quite 
the aristocracy of the place; not 
but what there are some good 
families in the lower town, but 
they are not visited by the Poddle- 
tons of Poddleton Hall or the 
Deanery people. Indeed it has 
been remarked that, for once the 
Dean’s carriage is seen in the low 
town, ten would be nearer the mark 
onthe Hill. As for the Poddletons, 
Lady Augusta only calls ‘once a 
year on the Crescent, then sends 
cards round with the governess. 


During the season there is a 
good deal of entertaining going on. 
On the Crescent we have, of course, 
the best company and the most 
elegant kind of parties —tea, 
music, cards, and light refresh- 
ments. We think suppers vulgar, 
and only fit-for the ‘traders.’ I 
am sorry to say we are not so 
select as we were. People are 
asked now who weren’t known ten 
years ago; but this is all since 
Mrs. Colonel Blacker came 
amongst us. She is a regular 
democrat, and only wants to marry 
her seven daughters by hook or 
crook, and doesn’t care if it isa 
sweep, so long as he has money 
enough. She has set the fashion 
of dances and suppers, but I am 
glad to say she has it all to herself, 
for in general our réunions are 
quite quiet and very exclusive. I 
only wish we could exclude the 
Blacker girls, but of course we 
can’t, as they have the middle 
house, and the largest one too, and 
have been on the Crescent since 
the Colonel went on ‘half’ more 
than ten years ago. It is very 
annoying having such a regular out- 
and-out manceuverer as Mrs. 
Blacker in the midst of us. ‘She 
swoops down,’ as Lady Tumble- 
towers says, ‘on a man as an eagle 
does on a bird, and never gives 
any girl but her own a chance of 


picking him.’ 
I may say here that I am nota 
girl, so to speak. I daresay Mrs. 


Blacker would, and does, call me 
an old maid, but that’s one of her 
nasty ill-natured speeches. I won’t 
say how old Iam. I don’t think 
it matters. Every one agrees now 
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age is nothing; it is looks and 
feeling that tell. Not that I 
would make a fool of myself by 
marrying a young man—certainly 
not. 

Now the Marquis de l’Arritre 
was not young; he was decidedly 
middle-aged. Sophy Blacker said, 
in her pert impudent way, that he 
was dyed and made up, but he 
looked to me a fresh well-looking 
man. I don’t mind looks, pro- 
vided a man is intelligent and 
well educated ; and the Marquis 
was both, and a perfect gentleman. 
I always said that, and I always 
will say it. 

There was a good deal of excite- 
ment when it was known on the 
Crescent that we expected the 
Marquis at our ‘Friday.’ I had 
wished to keep it private, but 
mother unfortunately let it out to 
Lady Tumbletowers, and then it 
was public property at once. In 
fact it made quite a little stir in 
the place ; for Miss Withers told 
me, when I called in to hurry 
home my lace fichu and mother’s 
new cap, that she thought it must 
be one of the Deanery nights, so 
many orders had come in quite 
suddenly. 

Every one came very early, in- 
conveniently so, indeed; for I had 
not quite finished decanting the 
wine with Jordan’s man. We have 
kept no regular butler since Letty’s 
marriage, and on ordinary occa- 
sions we do very well with the 
maid’s waiting ; but this time we 
felt it only mght to have in the 
head-waiter from the Jordan Arms. 
A very respectable man he is, and 
gives no trouble by getting drunk 
or stealing spoons, as the more 
fashionable ones do. 

The rooms soon got very full. 
The only people who did not 
appear were the Blackers, which 
surprised me very much, and 
I began to hope they were not 
coming. 
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There was an air of expectation 
over us all, and we had to answer 
a great many questions ; for no one 
else had seen the Marquis, al- 
though a good deal of gossip had 
been collected about him by the 
gentlemen at their club, and it 
seemed very generally understood 
that he was very rich and looking 
out for a wife. When Colonel 
Jones said this, little Miss Jones 
squeezed my fingers, and I felt my 
face get hot; but all the same I 
was glad my new fichu had come 
home, and I was not ill pleased 
that we were to introduce the no- 
velty. 

Just then Jordan threw open 
the door and announced— 

‘The Quis de I’Ar.’ 

Which was his rendering of the 
Marquis de l’Arritre. It was very 
provoking, and I was afraid the 
Marquis would have been angry, 
but he didn’t seem to mind it in 
the least. Certainly foreigners have 
charming manners. 

He was quite at home in a few 
minutes with us all, and laughing 
and talking as if we had known 
him a hundred years. Of course 
every one wanted to be introduced, 
and it was quite funny to hear the 
attempts some people made at 
speaking French. He seemed to 
understand me the best, but I of 
course knew that he had an empressé 
manner; I am sure, however, Lady 
Tumbletowers and Miss Jones drew 
their own conclusions. By and by 
I got him to the piano, and then 
he had a success. 

Whatever might be said of any- 
thing else, there was no doubt his 
playing was something beautiful, 
divine, angelic. I could have list- 
ened to him for ever; and to sit 
near him quietly drinking it in was 
to me enchanting, even after I 
knew his playing was not for me 
but for another. , 

I remember quite well he was 
in the middle of Chopin’s ‘ Im-’ 
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promptu,’ when a rustling of silks 
was heard outside, and the Blackers 
came in noisily, as they always do 
—Mrs. Blacker talking in her high 
military voice, and Sophy and 
Bessie giggling. I heard Mrs. 
Blacker say to my mother, ‘We 
have come in force to-night; but 
I thought you would be hurt if I 
didn’t bring her; and then I saw 
Lady Dalrymple. 

She was the eldest and only 
married daughter, the widow of a 
Scotch baronet, an old man who 
had been caught somewhere abroad, 
and who had only lived two years 
after the marriage. There were 
some ugly stories floating of a will 
made at his deathbed, and of money 
and jewels diverted from the right- 
ful heir ; but there was no public 
esclandre, and Lady Dalrymple was 
well received in London, where 
she principally lived. 

I don’t think her money (if she 
had it) was of much use to her 
family. Sometimes she had one 
of the girls to stay with her, and 
she came down to the Crescent 
for a little while after the season ; 
but she was evidently trying her 
chances again, and with very pro- 
bable success. She was a hand- 
some woman, or rather girl, of the 
slender willowy type, her head well 
set, and with a cold clear-cut face 
and a fair complexion—a woman 
not much troubled with the finer 
feelings, but calm, self-possessed, 
and always mistress of herself. She 
was looking particularly well, I 
thought, with a certain air of dis- 
tinction which singled her out from 
the other women, and that un- 
deniable air of fashion which 
throws provincials like us into the 
shade. 

We all felt badly dressed, and 
as for Miss Withers’s fichu, it made 
me look positively vulgar; her per- 
fect-fitting black satin, high to the 
throat, with only a frill of real lace, 
was so much more elegant. I never 
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did like those washerwomen hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Lady Dalrymple is musical. 
Weston is not strong in musicians, 
and amongst us she was always 
thought rather a light. The Black- 
ers themselves consider her equal 
to Arabella Goddard. She makes 
quite a little scene before she be- 
gins to play. First she has to be 
entreated and persuaded; then all 
the lights have to be moved, as 
the candles take away nerve; after 
that comes the pulling off her 
gloves and the taking off her rings : 
beautiful rings they are, diamonds 
and emeralds, and old-fashioned 
curious ones. She puts them all 
in a heap on the piano, and then 
rubs her white slender fingers to- 
gether as if she were glad to be 
rid of them. The whole thing is 
a piece of acting, and this night 
she went through the business for 
a new spectator—the Marquis. JZ 
saw how he watched her, as she 
glided past him, arching her neck 
like a swan, and soon he followed 
her, standing beside the piano 
while she played, in what sounded 
like schoolgirl’s playing after his, 
some namby-pamby airs and trick- 
ling water-pieces. By and by I 
saw them talking, he bending to- 
wards her, more animated than 
ever—she calm, statuesque, but 
lending a well-pleased attention. 
It was the repetition of the scene 
we had seen last year with young 
St. Leonards, only this time it was 
different. I saw, too, Mrs. Blacker, 
in the next room, cross-questioning 
mother, and picking her brains 
about the Marquis; and I knew 
that, so far as I was concerned, it 
mattered but little whether he was 
a millionaire looking out for a wife 
or not. It is no disgrace to me to 
own I felt a little sore. It és hard 
to see all the good things in life 
slipping away from one ; but it has 
always been my lot, and so I re- 
signed myself. I wonder how many 
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such acts of resignation do we poor 
neglected ones make jn the course 
of our weary pilgrimage; and is there 
any account taken of our many 
and bitter disappointments ? 

From this night a flirtation began 
between Lady Dalrymple and the 
Marquis. We all saw it, and 
talked it over next day with Lady 
Tumbletowers at her five-o'clock 
tea. Mrs. Blacker had been down 
with her early to know if mother’s 
story was true 3; and ‘ mark my 
words, they'll snap him up ; my lady 
will turn into a marquise,’ added the 
old dowager. She never liked the 
Blackers ; and Miss Jones, coming 
in just then, brought the news that 
the Marquis was going into the 
Blackers’ with a roll of music under 
his arm. Miss Jones looked at 
me as she said this, and nodded 
her head. The good-natured little 
spinster would have wished, I well 
knew, that it was to me, and not 
to the Blackers, that the good 
luck was coming. 


CHAPTER II. 


For several weeks the spectacle 
of the Marquis and his roll of 
music was presented daily to the 
Crescent. During these weeks, we 
all grew to look upon the matter 
as settled, and that, by the end of 
Lady Dalrymple’s visit, a marriage 
would be duly announced. There 
was no mistaking the Marquis’s 
intentions. Wherever we went, 
the vacant place next Agnes Dal- 
rymple was occupied by him ; and 
if by chance, in his absence, any 
one else took it, it was imme- 
diately vacated on his arrival. 

By this time I had quite got 
over any little feeling of disap- 
pointment, and my friendliness for 
the Marquis increased the more I 
knew of him. , 

He spent a great deal of his 
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time with us ; so much so that little 
Miss Jones would sometimes— 
but that was nonsense. He made 
no secret of his adoration for ‘la 
belle statue,’ as he called Agnes ; 
and he would talk for hours to 
mother and me about his chance 
of succeeding ; for, strange to say, 
he seemed full of diffidence, and 
quite unconscious of the hunt the 
Blackers were making after him. 
It put me sometimes out of all 
patience to hear him sighing and 
groaning over the uncertainty when 
I knew the Blackers were ready to 
eat him up, marquisate and all. 

We never had such a gay time 
at Weston as during these weeks ; 
every one wished to entertain the 
Marquis ; and every one, even little 
Miss Jones, gave something. Then 
the lower town took it up, and had 
dinners and balls, to all of which 
the Marquis went, and after him 
the Blackers. By and by, the 
Poddletons came home ; and some- 
body telling them of the Marquis, 
old Poddleton came down himself 
to call upon him, and asked him to 
dine at the Hall. Of course not 
one of us was invited. We didn’t 
expect it ; for no one ever got in- 
side the gates except at the sum- 
mer garden-party, when we are all 
asked en masse with the trades- 
people. Itis always a wonder to 
me why we go, and stand that 
woman’s insolence. 

We all, therefore, thought it very 
significant of what was coming, 
when Lady Dalrymple got a card 
for dinner the same day as the 
Marquis. All the same, I do 
think, with Miss Jones, that it was 
rather undignified of her to go 
when her mother and sisters were 
left out; but, as Lady Tumble- 
towers said, she would have walked 
over their dead bodies to get into 
the Hall. 

Mrs. Blacker told us that Agnes 
knew Colonel Poddleton, the eldest 
son, intimately up in London, and 
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that was why she was asked ; but 
we all knew better, and agreed it 
was just because Lady Augusta 
wanted to amuse herself with the 
flirtation. 

After this dinner we noticed that 
the Blackers were not nearly so 
keen after the Marquis. Lady 
Tumbletowers thought they were 
holding back a little to draw him 
on; but Miss Jones thought they 
were trying for Colonel Poddle- 
ton. However that might be, it 
was certain that the Colonel was 
in the Blackers’ house almost every 
day. A hideous little man he was, 
no more to be compared to the 
Marquis than a monkey to a man ; 
but then he was heir to the Hall, 
well connected, and no doubt a 
good match for any one. Probably 
Lady Dalrymple was playing one 
against the other, and would be 
ready for either. 

I think it was about this time 
that rumours began to get about 
against the Marquis. Whispers 
only at first, but growing, as such 
things do, gradually into shape. I 
am almost sure it was Colonel 
Poddleton threw the first stone ; 
for I heard him say myself that 
there was no such title amongst 
the French nobility. And then 
people began to wonder what 
brought him to Weston, and how 
it was that, if he had so much 
money, he lodged over Skimps the 
grocer’s, and in place of a valet had 
only Skimps’ maid-of-all-work to 
wait on him. He didn’t even 
have a boy to run his messages. 
Mrs. Blacker went so far as to say 
he hadn’t a sitting-room ; but when 
it came to that I got quite vexed. 
I remember it was at Miss Jones's, 
and we were all discussing it, and 
I own I grew a little hot; for Mrs. 
Blacker seemed to make motherand 
me responsible for the whole thing ; 
and I could only say that I was 
sure the Dean’s wife would think 
it rather odd when she came home 
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from Paris to find such stories go- 
ing about of her friend. And then 
Mrs. Blacker turned quite short 
on me. 

‘ Are you quite sure, Miss Bar- 
stowe, that there is no mistake— 
that the whole of this story of the 
Dean’s wife is not a cock-and-a- 
bull of your mother’s? Don't you 
remember Sir Rose Price ?” 

This was so like Mrs. Blacker’s 
ill-nature, bringing up a long-for- 
gotten story against my sister Letty. 
Well, it was no disgrace to her or 
to us that we had been taken in 
by a charming Irish baronet, who 
passed himself off as an unmarried 
man, until his wife wrote to mother 
and told her. It wasn’t like 
scheming for an old man, as Agnes 
Dalrymple had done, and robbing 
his family. I was going to make 
some sharp retort, when Miss Jones 
struck in : 

‘ The Deanery people are coming 
back to-night,’ she said. ‘I was 
just going by the Jordan Arms, 
and I called in to see Mrs. J. and 
the baby; and she told me the 
carriage will be there at five this 
afternoon.’ 

‘That’s something,’ cried Mrs. 
Blacker. ‘Now we'll know the 
real thing. I shall consider it my 
business to make an early call at 
the Deanery. You may think it 
absurd being so particular; but 
girls like mine, and especially a 
young widow, rich and beautiful, 
like my Agnes, is a great charge. 
It is well for you good people, who 
have no such responsibility.’ And 
with this last thrust Mrs. Blacker 
took herself away. 

When she was gone we all 
agreed she was in her most dis- 
agreeable temper, and certainly 
very excited. Whether it was about 
Colonel Poddleton or the Marquis, 
we could not agree. 

Miss Jones proposed that she 
and I should go to the Deanery next 
day; ‘for,’ said she, ‘ Mrs. Blacker 
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will be sure to be there, and there’s 
no knowing the stories she will tell 
of you, and of all of us.’ So we 
settled then that we would share a 
carriage between us and drive up. 

When we sent down next morning 
to the Jordan Arms for a fly, we 
found half the town had ordered 
carriages for the Deanery, so great 
was the curiosity to find out some- 
thing about the Marquis, which 
every one expected to hear from the 
Dean’s wife. When we found this, 
we went an hour earlier to have a 
quiet chat. Early as it was, Mrs. 
Blacker was before us. We met 
her driving out of the lodge-gates. 
She stopped the carriage. ‘ Just as 
I supposed, Miss Barstowe,’ she 
cried out, ‘a complete mistake ;’ 
and drove on, looking very spiteful 
and angry. 

I was astonished; but my amaze- 
ment was greater still when I found 
the Dean’s wife repudiating all she 
had said, and declaring she knew 
nothing more of the Marquis than 
having met him at a friend’s house. 
For so gentle a person, the Dean’s 
wife seemed quite annoyed, and 
inclined to vent her annoyance on 
me. 

‘I cannot imagine what induced 
you, dear Miss Barstowe, to set 
such a story going: it might give 
rise to serious complications. 
Where there are young people, one 
must be careful,’ &c. 

At this Miss Jones looked at 
me, and we both knew that Mrs. 
Blacker had been talking. I said 
nothing ; there was no use fending 
and proving, as Miss Jones said, 
although I could have taken my 
oath in any court in the kingdom 
that the Dean’s wife had used the 
words, ‘enormously rich, and look- 
ing out for a wife.’ 

We got away after this (for we 
did not like to run the carriage 
into the second hour). I could 
have cried all the way home, I felt 
so. vexed and mortified; only I 
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would not let Miss Jones see it. 
And I was sorry for the Marquis 
too; his downfall was certain, for 
every one would know now that 
the Dean’s wife was no guarantee 
for his respectability. We met him 
on our way home, coming towards 
the Crescent; and I declare my 
heart bled for him, he looked so 
handsome and interesting as he 
raised his hat; but Miss Jones said 
he looked like a singer! And she 
used to be one of his great ad- 
mirers ! 

The next day there was a large 
picnic to some caves in the neigh- 
bourhood, ending with a tea-dinner 
at the Blackers’. I saw them start 
from our window, Colonel Pod- 
dleton driving his own drag, and 
Agnes Dalrymple sitting beside 
him. The Marquis went too, but 
in a fly by himself. He looked up 
at our windows as he passed, and 
his face was very sad. In the 
evening mother and Miss Jones 

ersuaded me to go in: they said 
it would look as if I felt myself in 
disgrace ; and as Mrs. Blacker had 
sent in for the loan of our teapot 
and spoons, mother said I might 
go stiff. I own I felt a little cu- 
rious to see how things were going 
on, but nervous also; and I grew 
more nervous when, after a few 
minutes, during which I saw the 
Marquis was not there, Colonel 
Poddleton attacked me in his 
brusque haw-haw sort of manner: 

‘Well, Miss Barstowe, so your 
foreign friend has been blown— 
shown up regularly ; and now means 
to cut, and to try the business in 
London. But that won’t do! We 
don’t stand swaggerers there. A 
regular cad, that’s what he is !’ 

‘We owe it to you that he was 
found out in time,’ said Mrs. Blacker,. 
with an air of intense thankfulness, 
and as if she had escaped some 
great danger; whereas, as we all 
knew, she had been running down. 
the Marquis’s throat. 
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‘I confess I was taken in,’ she 
added, with charming frankness, 
‘and so was every one except you, 
Agnes dear. I think you never liked 
the Marquis, although, indeed—’ 

* He like her!’ struck in the re- 
fined Colonel, with a loud laugh. 
‘Just like his impudence!’ And 
then he whispered something to 
her, and she craned her long neck 
towards him, and they comported 
themselves much as engaged lovers 
do. 
* It is all settled,’ whispered Miss 
Jones to me. ‘He proposed to- 
day after lunch in the Nun’s Cave, 
and Mrs. Blacker took us all aside 
and told us half-an-hour after. 
You never saw any one so cut up 
as the Marquis was. Either that 
or the treatment he got from every 
one gave him a headache, and 
he went home to rest a bit. No 
one asked him to come back ex- 
cept me; and I really could not 
help it, although I daresay it was 
wrong.” 

‘Wrong!’ cried I indignantly. 
*Why, what has he done? Sup- 
pose he is not rich, surely that’s 
not a crime! His worst folly is 
looking after that cold statue of a 
woman, Agnes Dalrymple.’ 

‘Hush, my dear; don’t say any 
more; here he is! 

Poor man, he was looking very 
pale and ill, I thought, as he came 
in, under a volley of cold looks from 
his hostess and every one. I was 
the only one who gave him a kindly 
look or word. And what was I, a 
poor insignificant spinster? Colonel 
Poddleton continued his whisper- 
ing in a most offensive manner ; 
but I think Agnes seemed a little 
uneasy, and inclined to draw away 
from her overpowering lover. Pre- 
sently a move was made to the 
piano, and, under cover of the 
noise and confusion, I heard the 
Marquis say to her, 

‘ You will play to me once more ; 
you will let me stand next you ; 


you will let me hold your gloves, 
your handkerchief, for the last time 
—the last time! O Agnes? 

The depth of sorrow in his 
voice must have touched even her 
cold heart, for she answered gently 
enough, although she looked round 
uneasily, as if afraid of her tyrant. 
But she went to the piano at once, 
and was quicker than usual in the 
little tricks we all knew by heart. 
The Marquis, standing beside her, 
was in possession of her gloves, her 
rings, and her handkerchief, when, 
all of a sudden, Colonel Poddleton 
came striding towards him. 

‘I can relieve you of these,’ he 
said, in a rough voice. ‘ Lady 
Dalrymple would prefer my hold- 
ing them—eh, Agnes?’ And, with- 
out waiting for an answer, he 
snatched the gloves and the fan 
from the astonished Marquis, and 
scattered the rings on the floor. 
There was a little stir amongst us, 
picking them up. 

The Blackers always kept their 
floors polished and carpetless, ready 
for dancing, when any foolish young 
men were caught to waltz with 
them ; and therefore it was easy 
enough to see the stones gleaming 
on the boards. I went in search 
of one truant, when, looking 
round, I saw the Marquis at a little 
distance on all-fours under a table. 
He picked up something quickly 
that glittered like a diamond, and, 
to my amazement, stowed it away 
in his pocket. The next minute 
he left the room, unnoticed in the 
general confusion. 

There was a great deal of talking 
and laughing, and then Lady 
Dalrymple began playing again. 
Miss Jones came and whispered to 
me that the Marquis had slipped 
away without saying good-night to 
any one. 

‘ Mark my words,’ she said, ‘ we 
shall have a duel between him and 
the Colonel. He was furious at 
the way Poddleton treated him. 
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Ah, Lady Dalrymple has a deal to 
answer for, that she has! I saw him 
going out, and he was ghastly 
white.’ 

I could hardly answer her, I was 
so upset, and at the same time so 
curious to know what would happen 
next. As Agnes had missed no- 
thing, perhaps it was all right; but 
how could I doubt the evidence of 
my own senses ? And the more I 
thought of it, the more sure I was 
that it was a ring the Marquis had 
put away. And if it was so, and 
it was missed, what was I to do? 

All this time Agnes kept playing 
on in a dreamy wandering fashion, 
while the Colonel sat behind her, 
holding the much-coveted fan and 
the recovered rings, which he oc- 
casionally looked at with an air of 
proprietorship, which would have 
irritated me had I been his affianced 
wife. But she did not seem to 
mind him, her thoughts were evi- 
dently far away ; and, as she kept 
on playing the Marquis’ s favourite 
airs, I presume she thought him 
still in the room. I saw her eyes 
wandering round, searching every 
corner; and when she at last 
stopped, it was with a very listless 
manner that she turned to the 
Colonel, and took her fan and her 
rings. I now looked on with fe- 
verish anxiety. He gave them to 
her, one by one, remarking on 
each, as he did so. When he had 
done she still held out her hand. 

‘ Don’t be anticipating,’ he said 
significantly. ‘ You have no more 
at present.’ 

She smiled, pretending to be 
embarrassed, but persisted, saying 
a little pettishly, 

‘Don’t teaze me, Colonel Pod- 
dleton. Give me my circle ring of 
diamond and rubies—a gem the 
jewellers call—’ 

‘Gem or no gem, it is not here,’ 
he answered shortly. ‘You said 
seven Tings, and I have given you 
seven.’ 
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‘ Where’s the use of saying that ?” 
she answered rather crossly. ‘I 
had eight, and this was my best, 
my beautiful ring.’ 

‘Now, Agnes, are you quite sure? 
—think.’ 

‘I will of think about it. I 
know I had it on; mamma saw it, 
and so did Miss Jones—she ad- 
mired it on my finger ;’ and Miss 
Jones corroborating, there was no- 
thing for it but to begin the hunt 
again. Down on our knees we all 
went, the servants now being called 
in to help. All in vain, although 
some of us went at it with a will. 
I poked and ferreted in every hole 
and corner, but to no use, and we 
had at last to give in; Mrs. Blacker 
saying she would lock the door 
and search again in the morning. 

To say the truth, she was more 
quiet and ladylike about the matter 
than Lady Dalrymple, who seemed 
to suspect some of her company 
of purloining the ring, and she in- 
sisted on our all turning out our 
pockets, under pretence that it 
might have slipped in ; but so far 
the Marquis did not occur to her, 
until at last an idea struck Colonel 
Poddleton. 

*I declare I think it must be 
that French fellow. What be- 
came of him? Where did he dis- 
appear to, eh, Mrs. Blacker? Eh, 
Miss Barstowe? Hallo, what's the 
matter with you ? 

In spite of all my efforts I felt 
myself changing colour, and all 
eyes turned upon me. 

‘ She knows something,’ said that 
odious Colonel, shaking his head 
wisely. ‘Tell the truth, Miss Bar- 
stowe; don’t screen the cad. Did 
you see him crib it, eh?’ 

The room seemed turning round. 
I thought I should faint; but I 
made an effort. 

‘Idon’tunderstand you, Colonel 
Poddléton,’ I stammered out. ‘I 
saw nothing of any consequence.’ 

*O, but you saw something— 
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that’s evident. Now, my dear 
Agnes, keep quiet. I know how to 
manage these things. We have ex- 
perience, I can tell you, in the army. 
Let every one leave the room, 
and Miss Barstowe and I will 
have a little conversation—a /éfe- 
a-téte; and then the ungentle- 
manly creature laughed one of his 
great horse-laughs ; and this laugh, 
together with the idea of being 
cross-examined by such a wretch, 
made me feel quite hysterical, and I 
begantocry. Thendearkind Miss 
Jones spoke up, and said I should 
not be worried, and Mrs. Blacker 
also interfered; and they took me 
into the little drawing-room and 
put me on a sofa, and between 
them they got out of me all I knew. 
I made Mrs. Blacker promise she 
would do nothing about it until 
next morning, and until she was 
quite, quite sure the ring was not 
in the house, and Miss Jones said 
she would be silent as the grave. 

But, O dear, how miserable I was 
when I got home, and hadn’t even 
mother to tell it all to, for she was 
sound asleep. It seemed to me 
such a terrible thing that I was 
the one to brand the Marquis as 
a thief, and it did seem so hard 
that I should have been the one 
to see him do what was, no doubt, 
suspicious; for, turn it over as 
I might, I couldn’t conceal that 
from myself. It had an ugly look, 
there was no denying it; but, O 
dear, what should I do if I had 
to swear to it in open court before 
judge and jury? I grew quite cold 
all over at the thought. 

It was quite early dawn when an 
idea suddenly struck me. I would 
warn the Marquis: if he returned 
the ring, all would be right. I got 
up and dressed myself; then I sat 
down, andI wroteafewwords. It 
was a very difficult letter to write, 
but I worded it as delicately as I 
could. I affected to think ita 
joke, or something. When I had 
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it written, I tied a thick veil over 
my face, and, with mother’s fur- 
cloak over me, I slipped out of the 
house and down the hill to the 
lower town, where the Marquis 
lived over Skimps the grocer’s. As 
I drew near, my courage began to 
fail me. What if Mrs. Skimps 
were looking out, and were to see 
me putting in a letter for the Mar- 
quis at this hour of the morning? 
Why, in such a place as Weston, 
my character wouldn’t be worth 
three pins! I was still hesitating, 
when the side-door—the private 
one — opened, and who should 
come out but the Marquis himself ! 
He carried in his hand a little 
valise, and he had a slouched 
hat all over his eyes; he shut 
the door to very softly, and turned 
away in the direction of the railway. 
My heart stood still, and—would 
you believe it ?—the tears actually 
came into my eyes. It seemed to 
me such a terrible thing that a 
gentleman like the Marquis should 
stoop to such a low crime as rob- 
bery. But who could doubt it now ? 
But I was not one to stop him 
if he were trying to escape, so I let 
him go. 

When the news was known that 
day the whole place was in commo- 
tion. It was in vain Skimps pro- 
tested that the Marquis had always 
intended leaving by the early train, 
that he had sent the luggage on the 
day before, and that he wasa most 
honourable gentlemanand had paid 
his billregular. Nooneminded him. 
There was a universal howl against 
the Marquis ; and Colonel Poddlé- 
ton went up by the afternoon train 
to London, and set the detectives 
on his track. For days I lived in 
terror lest he should be taken, and 
that I should be brought in evi- 
dence against him ; but days and 
weeks went by, and nothing was 
heard of him. All the same, my 
nerves were greatly shattered. Be- 
sides the reproach I felt at having 
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betrayed the unfortunate Marquis, 
my life was a burden to me, owing 
to this business. Everybody seemed 
to think it was our fault, mother’s 
and mine. Even at the Deanery I 
heard they talked of ‘our impru- 
dence,’ which was too bad, con- 
sidering they had introduced him. 
That dreadful Colonel Poddleton 
never let it go; he was always 
bringing up the story, and jeering 
at me in his dreadful loud voice, 
even long after Agnes Dalrymple 
had married him, and people were 
beginning to forget it. I declare 
I got to dread the sight of him 
coming into a room. At last 
mother said it would be far better 
for us to go away for a bit. It was 
the year of the Paris Exhibition, 
and little Miss Jones proposed that 
she and I should take a trip there, 
while mother went to Letty at 
Bath. It all fitted in very nicely ; 
for Miss Jones had a cousin who 
kepta boarding-house, or pension as 
they called it, in the Rue Neuve St. 
Augustine ; there we went, and very 
comfortable we were. Mrs. Reid 
was quite the lady; and her con- 
nections being all first-rate, we 
had pleasant society every even- 
ing, with music, cards, and some- 
times dancing. The relief, too, of 
hearing nothing about the Mar- 
quis’s story was quite setting me 
up, and when I bought a Paris 
bonnet I looked, Miss Jones said, 
ten years younger. 

The last day of our stay Mrs. 
Reid had a little party for us. 
There were a great many foreigners, 
and they came and went in that 
nice way they have. There was 
music in one room, and cards in 
another, and everything was going 
on as pleasant as possible, when 
Mrs. Reid came to me. 

‘There is a gentleman here 
knows you very well,’ she said. 
And looking up, who should I see 
standing before me, with his hand 
out, but the Marquis himself. 
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I declare the whole room seemed 
to me to go round. Miss Jones said 
afterwards she thought I was going 
to faint. I behaved spendidly, she 
said ; but I only acted on the spur 
of the moment. 

‘I haven’t the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, sir,’ I said. ‘Itisa 
mistake.’ 

‘A mistake !— nonsense!’ he 
said. And I declare, although I 
knew him to be a thief, my heart 
went out to his nice kind voice. 
‘Why, Miss Barstowe,’ he said, 
‘don’t you know me ? And there’s 
Miss Jones.’ 

‘I do not know you, sir,’ I re- 
peated; ‘and I don't wish to know 
you, neither does Miss Jones.’ 

I was trembling all over, and 
Miss Jones murmured, ‘Impertinent 
swindler !’ But I don’t know if he 
heard her. He looked at us both 
very steadily, and then made us a 
bow—a very low one. 

‘It shall be as you like, ladies,’ 
he said, and turned away. 

I felt a great lump in my throat ; 
and, as I am inclined to nervous 
hysterics, I thought it better to get 
away to my own room. And pre- 
sently Miss Jones came, and then 
Mrs. Reid. ‘They were most kind 
to me, for I was very hysterical 
indeed. It did seem to me, as 
it were, so hard that it was put 
on me to be always his evil ge- 
nius. I squeezed Miss Jones’s 
finger not to tell Mrs. Reid. But 
she said, 

‘Jemima, it is only fair to put 
Alicia on her guard. She won’t be- 
lieve that the Marquis could do 
such a thing.’ 

‘ He is a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, my dear Miss Bar- 
stowe ; one of the old Legitimist 
families.’ 

‘And Colonel Poddleton said 
he was a pretender,’ I said, through 
my tears. 

‘All the same, he stole Agnes 
Dalrymple’s ring,’ Miss Jones re- 
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turned. ‘ Surely, Jemima, you saw 
it with your own eyes.’ 

‘It might be kleptomania,’ I 
murmured. 

‘ Nonsense, my dear. He could 
have sent it back.’ 

‘IT really think, Miss Barstowe, it 
must be some mistake,’ remarked 
Mrs. Reid. :; 

But, you know, I couldn't say 
that. And we went all over the 
story again; and Mrs. Reid had 
to confess it had a very ugly look ; 
but I made her promise not to let 
it go any further. 

We left Paris next morning. 
After what had happened, indeed, 
I did not care to stay ; but all the 
pleasure of my trip was spoiled to 
me by this last episode. We found 
mother back again in Royal Cre- 
scent. And almost the first thing 
she said to me was, 

‘Jemima, I have a great piece of 
news for you! Guess now!’ 

Of course, I could not—who 
ever can? As for Miss Jones, she 
guessed the most improbable things. 
She always does the same with 
riddles. Mother, continuing to 
smile, came out with it at last. 
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‘Agnes Dalrymple has found 
her ring !’ she said. ‘ The Marquis’s 
ring !’ 

* Where ?” 

‘Just imagine—in the skirt she 
wore that evening. It fell among 
the quillings ; and there it lay till 
the dress was unpicked the other 
day. They are in the greatest glee 
over it.’ 

Miss Jones and I looked at one 
another aghast. Was there never 
to be an end of the business ? 

Of course I wrote at once to 
Mrs. Reid, telling her how wrong 
the whole story was. I hear she 
calls us two meddlesome old 
maids. 

But I had no way of explaining 
the matter to the Marquis. I could 
not recall the words I had said; 
and, although I daresay he did not 
care, still it pains me. 

I should like to see him once 
more, just to tell him how sorry I 
am ; but I suppose we shall never 
meet again. And that is why I 
have written this, in the faint hope 
that it may catch his eye, and that 
he may know how very much I 
have suffered. 








YOUNG ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By ALICE MEYNELL, 


By young art we mean less the art 
of men young in years than that 
which is still unstamped with official 
rank, or which, if so distinguished, 
is fresh, informed with young feel- 
ing, and distinctively ‘ in the move- 
ment.’ Never, perhaps, was the 
old work more decidedly divided 
from the young work than is now 
the case in England. And the old 
so effectually commands the space 
of the critics that little is left for the 
mass of interesting pictures, about 
which there is far more to say, and 
in the promise of which many hopes 
are interested. Every one knows 
beforehand what will be said about 
the canvases of the prominent 
Royal Academicians. Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton varies, year by year, 
in subject rather than in power; 
there is little to say of Mr. Millais 
—except the names of his sitters— 
which has not been enthusiastically 
said a hundred times before; and 
assuredly the years bring no varia- 
tion in the manner of Mr. Frith’s 
appeal to the feelings of his com- 
patriots. The artistic mission of 
these men is fixed effectually. With 
our young work it is otherwise. 
Here the painters are open to in- 
fluences, are sensitively ~reflective 
of the ideas of their time, and of 
the ideas which are in process of 
development, and in their boxes 
of paints lies the immediate future 
of artistic England. There is, of 
course, much young work which 
is neither significant nor promising, 
and some that is representative, 
though not especially hopeful ; and 
we wish to give to each kind its 
own importance or unimportance. 


Our order of precedence will be 
mainly that of the catalogue. 
Young art aims at the unconven- 
tional, and rightly enough, when 
originality is the natural impulse of 
an original heart ; but when origin- 
ality is deliberate and lacking in 
power, we are inclined to prefer a 
respect for traditions, and this ap- 
plies to religious art with especial 
appropriateness. To attempt this 
branch of painting at all is a sign 
of courage in a young artist, but 
Miss Teresa Thornycroft would 
succeed all the better if she con- 
formed somewhat more to the feel- 
ing of Christian art ; and by Chris- 
tian art we mean, of course, that 
of the medizval schools up to 
the maturity of Raphael. Her 
‘Dawn at Bethlehem’ treats of the 
familiar subject of Madonna and 
Child, but the faces awaken no 
associations, being void of spiritu- 
ality, and, in the Madonna’s case, of 
astrongly-accentuated English type. 
The colour of the whole picture is 
rather light than luminous ; but great 
praise may be given to the treat- 
ment of the draperies, of which the 
varied blues, and the execution, are 
suggestive of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s manner. More serious, though 
a picture of humble domestic inte- 
rest, is Mr. Arthur Hacker’s study 
from French life, ‘ Her Daughter's 
Legacy.’ Grave, and absolutely 
free from sentimentality, the scene 
recalls strongly the mood of M. 
Israels. An old woman has come 
to the waterside to wash, and she 
has brought with her, asleep on a 
barrow, her little grandson. With- 
out insistence orinartistic emphasis, 
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the artist has indicated a pathetic 
situation—the weariness of old age 
burdened with the anxieties of the 
support of early childhood. This 
is peculiar to the poor. To the rich 
the introduction of little voices and 
fair heads into the houses of the 
old is an unmixed delight—a letting 
in of the future upon places full of 
the melancholy past; but among 
the labouring poor it means toil 
and foreboding in what should be 
the ‘time of peace,’ and the intro- 
duction of a new affection into the 
tired heart that desires to have no 
more wishes in the world. The 
very old and the very young enter 
together into a fellowship of weak- 
ness, the strong ripe life which 
should stand between being cut 
away. Mr. Hacker might even 
have permitted himself a little 
more emotional expressiveness in 
the woman’s face, as she kneels 
looking round at the child before 
she begins her work, but of course 
too great austerity in this matter 
is twenty times better than gush. 
The tone of the picture is pleasant, 
and considerable power is shown 
in the drawing of the hands. Mr. 
Nettleship has more than once re- 
ceived somewhat unkind treatment 
from the hangers, and so it is this 
year. His ‘Cheetah Hunt: the 
last Leap but one,’ is skyed, but not 
so high that the eye could be de- 
ceived as to its curious freak of per- 
spective and proportion. Even 
supposing that the antelopes in the 
foreground were all infant animals 
(which hardly appears, except in 
one or two cases), they are far too 
small for the plane, or relation of 
space, in which they stand with 
regard to the cheetah and the fur- 
ther antelopes. It is unlucky for 
Mr. Nettleship that the merits of 
his no doubt spirited and truthful 
picture should be more effectually 
hidden away than its patent fault. 
Of Mr. Cecil Lawson’s two 
Academy pictures, the one which 
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has been chosen for the honour of 
the line is more obvious in its 
form of poetry and less inveterately 
eccentric than the other. ‘ Barden 
Moors,’ indeed, is hung too high 
for its beauty and power; but 
doubtless ‘ The Pool’ is more intel- 
ligible to the many. The first 
striking thing in Mr. Lawson’s work 
is, of course, its deliberate imi- 
tativeness, and in this respect he 
is, however much he would dis- 
like the character, eminently 
modern. No age except the pre- 
sent has had so little character of 
its own as to set itself to repro- 
duce the character, the character- 
istics, and the very accidents of 
ages gone by. Therefore the ar- 
tistic imitator of the past, whether 
he be pre-Raphaelite or Burne- 
Jonesian, or, like Mr. Cecil Law- 
son, a painter of landscapes a 
hundred years old, is a man more 
entirely of the nineteenth century 
than is the very Philistine of his 
contempt. It is much to be 
lamented that, where real artistic 
feeling and pictorial power exist, 
they should be almost invariably 
allied, at present in England, with 
the inevitable affectation which so 
nearly mars the great beauty, the 
lovely tone, the luminosity and 
strength of Mr. Cecil Lawson’s 
landscapes. In one respect, what 
looks at first like caprice may be 
accepted as legitimate license ; the 
artist is apt to make his sky rush 
suddenly from its light tone near 
the horizon into a tone intense 
enough for the zenith. But we 
hold that it is permissible to epi- 
tomise somewhat, and to bring 
tones closer together, if the com- 
position of a picture does not al- 
low a very ample tract ofsky. No 
such indulgence, however, can be 
granted to the quality of this blue, 
which is rather suggestive of the 
depth of a moonlight sky, while 
the facts of the landscape suggest 
daytime, but what period of day- 
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time it is impossible for any one to 
say. Besides this, ‘ Barden Moors’ 
shows a yellowish tinging of the 
beautiful and luminous white clouds, 
which suggests the changes under- 
gone by certain colours after a lapse 
of time. That such an accident 
should be carefully reproduced in 
fresh work surely justifies us in 
what we have said of the imitative- 
ness of the age in which we live. 
We heartily wish that we could 
see this true master of light and 
tone taking a more masculine and 
sincere attitude in art. His work 
at the Grosvenor accentuates his 
weakness still more ; nor is there 
anything of his in the Bond-street 
Gallery to equal ‘ Barden Moors,’ a 
picture which, if only on account 
of its shining fleeting sky, full of 
movement and purpose, must be 
taken as the artist’s highest achieve- 
ment hitherto. Whether Mr. Cecil 
Lawson will ever prove to be, in 
the most eminent sense, a colourist 
is a matter which would be easier 
to judge of if he had the strength 
and frankness to be more truly 
himself. 

In ‘ Milk for the Calves,’ Mr. 
Tom Lloyd has departed from his 
former fineness of finish, and has 
adopted a somewhat rough manner. 
His subject is a seaside meadow 
in brilliant sunshine; the sea co- 
loured in tracts by a west wind 
with blue, purple, and green ; dis- 
tant cliffs ; and in the foreground a 
gitl and a child bringing cans of 
milk to the calves, who trot to- 
wards them to meet their break- 
fast. The whole landscape is 
fresh, frank, and particularly full of 
light ; but when we look to the sky 
for a still greater luminosity we 
are disappointed ; all the light is 
out. That this is a common fault 
in English work would rather in- 
duce us to emphasise than to pass 
it over ; for the study of skies, in a 

ountry where they are so beau- 
tiful, should be a far more impor- 
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tant business than it is at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Logsdail’s market-scene last 
year was so excellent in its real- 
istic studies of actions and atti- 
tudes that his present ‘St. Anne’s 
Almshouses, Antwerp,’ is some- 
what disappointing, as being less 
vivid. In all technical merits, 
nevertheless, it is admirable, and 
especially in its tone and ‘ values,’ 
the relation of the gray roof with 
the gray sky being exceedingly 
true and good. The scene is a 
garden or courtyard in full gray 
daylight under a cloudy cold sky ; 
women are at work ; and over the 
wall a poplar trembles in the fresh 
air, and the light strikes coolly on 
the darkish face of the almshouses. 
The out-of-door tone of the pic- 
ture is perfect. ‘In Antwerp, 1800,’ 
is also eminently clever ; and it is 
to be regretted that the male figure 
should be disproportionately tall. 
The artist’s third picture, ‘ A Quiet 
Corner in the Dyers’ Canal, 
Antwerp, is hung almost out of 
sight. Mr. Logsdail has surely 
attained a place in the estimation 
of contemporary criticism which 
should secure him from this treat- 
ment. The place of this work is the 
more to be lamented, as it would 
seem to be quite the most charm- 
ing of his pictures exhibited this 
year. Its perspective effect—a 
great wall to the left being strongly 
foreshortened—is a perfect illusion, 
and this through sheer truth and 
rightness of light and drawing. 
The relations throughout are ex- 
quisitely faithful, and the effects of 
reflected light excellent. Capitally- 
coloured red roofs give warmth to 
the picture. 

Mr. Walter Horsley paints Ori- 
ental scenes steadily year by year. 
The discovery ofa ‘line’ of one’s 
own is a very precious thing, and, 
perhaps, can hardly be attained by 
a short journey to the East: the 
process is more costly as to time 
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and thought and experience. Mr. 
Walter Horsley has made more 
than the most of his materials ; and 
his Oriental subjects have a certain 
indefinable odour of the studio. 
Of his two canvases contributed 
to this year’s Academy we prefer 
the lesser, entitled ‘An Alexandrian 
School,’ to the more ambitious 
bazaar scene, ‘In Time of Need.’ 
The former has a very pretty and 
luminous glimpse of sea and sail 
through the half-closed window ; 
and this bright touch of itself makes 
the picture pleasant. The larger 
work is up to a fair standard of 
execution ; but in its rendering of 
character it is lacking in realistic 
vividness. It represents Cairene 
women despoiling themselves of 
their ornaments in the Gold and 
Silver Bazaar of the town, and sell- 
ing them to the seated merchants. 
Of ‘ Watercress Gatherers,’ by Mr. 
Edward Elliot, nothing can be seen 
at the height at which it hangs ex- 
cept that it seems to be an inoffen- 
sive picture ; but it looks as though 
a better position might reveal some 
less negative virtue. In‘ Mending 
the Net,’ however, the quality of 
Mr. Elliot's work can be well seen. 
From simple materials—a dark 
boat, a gray sky, a bank, and a 
middle distance in light—he has 
made a very pleasing and harmoni- 
ous little picture. ‘A Moment of 
Idleness’ is the rather common- 
place study of a young girl in a 
sun-bonnet, by Mr. S. Melton 
Fisher ; and in another portrait— 
that of Mr. Sterling Westhorp—by 
Mr. W. R. Symonds, there is a 
certain promise of fair ability of a 
hard and literal kind. 

Of Mr. H. M. Paget’s portrait 
of Mr. W. H. Rickatson nothing 
can be said, owing to its position 
(alas, in dealing with young art 
we have much to do with the sky- 
line); but his more important 
picture, ‘ Buondelmonti’s Bride,’ 
though hung high, can be well 


seen. Unfortunately, in his choice 
of a subject, Mr. Paget has not 
borne in mind Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion between the terrible and the 
horrible, and his incident is de- 
cidedly rather horrible than ter- 
rible. ‘ Buondelmonti,’ the cata- 
logue tells us, ‘to repair a family 
feud, had pledged himself to marry 
the daughter of his enemy, but broke 
his faith on his wedding morning, 
when he saw a beautiful girl of the 
house of Donati, and, taking her 
to church, married her in spite of 
his previous contract. The enraged 
Amidei slew him on the spot ; and 
the newly-made bride, with her 
husband's head on her lap, was 
borne in procession through the 
city by her own friends, to rouse 
the sympathy and indignation of 
the people.’ A nasty story, with 
no heroic elements about it—trea- 
chery, caprice, and temper, but 
neither noble revenge nor love; 
for assuredly the bride, whisked 
away to church by chance and 
widowed in even a greater hurry, 
is not supposed to be the subject 
of great sentiment. Nor has the 
artist done much in the way of 
dramatic expression with any of 
the faces. Borne high in the Flo- 
rentine street, against a rather in- 
sistently turquoise-coloured sky, 
comes the girl; she grasps with 
either hand the arms of the chair 
in which she is seated, and neither 
looks at nor touches the ghastly 
object in her lap. An old man, 
who is probably intended to be 
her father, and for whose head Sir 
Henry Taylor’s has very evidently 
been studied, is amongst the throng 
below to the right ; to the left are 
her brothers. The picture is very 
bright and shows a fair capacity 
for painting, which augurs well for 
future work. To an even more 
melancholy class of subject be- 
longs Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s ‘ Dust 
to Dust.’ A chapel, of which one 
side is open and the other lined 
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with skulls and cross-bones, stands 
upon an eminence, green grass car- 
peting the cemetery in the fore- 
ground. Below are grouped the 
red roofs of a little seaside town, 
and up the hill climbs a funeral. 
A woman has thrown herself down 
on her knees near the altar of the 
chapel. The picture is painted 
with a very pleasant quality of ex- 
ecution and colour, and with fair 
feeling and pathos. <A touch of 
actual realisation, of what the na- 
turalistic school in literature call 
experience, would have made Mr. 
Schmalz’s work horribly painful ; 
so perhaps we should not complain 
that he has treated his subject ra- 
ther in a spirit of ‘the luxury of 
woe.’ The same artist exhibits 
‘ Muriel,’ a pretty study of a young 
girl, fair-haired, and clad in an 
ideally simple white garment, bear- 
ing a votive offering of lilies into a 
church. But his most important 
work is ‘Sir Galahad,’ a group of 
the knight and the sister of Sir 
Percivale. She kneels on the sward 
before a stone altar, over which 
spread the arms of a gigantic yew, 
and girds on the sword of Sir 
Galahad with a belt woven of her 
golden hair which she has shorn 
away : 


‘I, maiden, on thee, maiden, bind my belt.’ 


He stands clad in white armour, 
with white wings to his casque, 
his head erect, confronting some 
vision of the Holy Grail, on the 
quest of which he is bound. Mr. 
Schmalz’s sincere and imaginative 
picture would be the more signifi- 
cant forarather more nunlike look 
in the face of the fasting and vigil- 
keeping virgin. He has compassed 
a thin, gentle, and earnest face, 
rather than an inspired one. In 


drawing and execution his work is 
full of sound qualities. 

Injustice has been done to Mr. 
Leslie Thomson by the. hanging 
of his ‘ Brick-field: Norfolk,’ a true 
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and powerful out-of-door scene, at 
once effective and harmonious. 
The artist’s materials are austerely 
simple; but he has compelled them 
into a true artistic completeness, 
under a good, gray, open-air light. 
Mr. Leslie Thomson has not yet, 
by his long course of studies in 
rather melancholy gray, made us 
forget his treatment of sweeter and 
gayer passages of Nature. ‘A Gray 
Day’ is a pretty and delicate bit of 
tone, somewhat wanting, as regards 
the sky, in even the luminosity 
proper to the subject; but the 
manner of the execution is parti- 
cularly sweet. Mr. Thomson pos- 
sesses the quality—rare, it must be 
owned, among Englishmen — of 
doing all with a pleasant and ele- 
gant touch. In ‘Sundown,’ he has 
allowed himself more colour; but 
the picture is so cruelly hung that 
no other observation of its merits 
is possible. 

Among the popular figure-sub- 
jects of the year must be placed 
Mr. S. E. Waller’s ‘Success !’ The 
title is somewhat insistently moral- 
istic, as it is intended to satirise 
the dismally triumphant state of 
mind of a duellist, who, leaving his 
enemy prostrate on the field, is be- 
ing hurried by his friends into a 
post-chaise. ‘The duellist’s action 
and attitude are scarcely felicitous, 
having a rather theatrical than dra- 
matic motive—in short, a lack of 
realisation and ‘experience? but 
the accessory figures are excellent, 
especially the postillion, who is 
looking backwards to the scene of 
battle. The drawing and expres- 
siveness of this figure are altogether 
admirable, so is the drawing of the 
horses. A boy in green, a boy in 
red, a boy in yellow, and a girl in 
white—constituting that thing diffi- 
cult of management, a family por- 
trait-group—disport themselves in 
Mr. Edgar Hanley’s ‘ Children of 
Mr. V. A. Litkie.’ The execution 
of this large picture may be con- 
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sidered to be not wanting in a 
certain vigour, though it is in some 
parts rather coarse. To the alto- 
gether different school of ‘realism’ 
belongs Mr. Clausen’s ‘ Spring 
Morning: Haverstock Hill.’ This 
painter is Mr. Logsdail’s brother in 
art: he chooses the same full gray 
daylight, and aims at the same in- 
telligent naturalism in types and 
attitudes. He has in this instance 
painted a suburban road of an 
acutely uninteresting kind, peopled 
with the figures which are most 
usually to be found there on a 
morning in early spring. A lady 
and child, still clad in their winter 
furs, are walking forwards out of 
the picture, cut off by the frame ; 
a flower-seller is hawking daffodils 
and primroses ; and men are mend- 
ing the roads after the wear and 
tear of the winter’s frost. The 
motives of the figures are good and 
natural in the representation, but 
the actions themselves are not in- 
teresting. ‘This makes a notable 
difference between English subjects 
and foreign, when treated with this 
realism of commonplace. The 
foreign commonplace is, especially 
in the south, so expressive as to 
be always capital matter for intelli- 
gent and observant painting ; where- 
as English commonplace action is 
inexpressive. People going along 
an Italian street, asking the way, 
buying flowers, breaking stones, 
and so on, do these things with a 
momentary intensity and single- 
heartedness which render their 
movements worthy of the artist’s 
quickest and keenest realisation. 
The more common the action the 
better and stronger it is pictorially. 
Now in England all the correspond- 
ing commonplace things are done 
with either a smooth ora slouching 
indifference, a kind of preoccupa- 
tion, the half-heartedness of thought- 
ful people dealing with trifles. For 
this reason ‘realism’ can never, and 
should never, become as important 
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in English as it is in French, Italian, 
and Spanish art. Mr. Logsdail 
does well to choose his subjects 
abroad; and Mr. Clausen will 
assuredly find that the population 
of Haverstock Hill will drive him 
from Realism to the heights of 
Romanticism, if not to Classicism 
itself. Two of Mr. Robert Meyer- 
heim’s pictures have been so badly 
hung that nothing but a pleasant 
impression of rich and luminous 
effect can be got from them. His 
‘Spring-time in the Orchard,’ having 
met a better fate, is seen to be a 
glowing study of the warm white of 
young calves in sunshine, a quite 
splendid bit of colour. The execu- 
tion of the rest of the work, and 
especially of the rather chilly green 
grass, is of the slightest kind. Asa 
bit of cattle-painting, this charming 
littlecanvasis quite as good—though 
as a picture it is not so happy—as 
the inimitable little black pig of a 
few years ago. Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
though he has high official rank as 
member of the Old Water-colour 
Society, is sufficiently an ‘ outsider’ 
as regards the Academy to come 
within our liberal definition of 
youth. Whether or not he is a 
young artist we have no means of 
knowing ; but young, insomuch as 
it is dans le mouvement, and full of 
life, spirit, and promise, his work 
undoubtedly is. ‘A Sermon in the 
Hayfields: Simplon,’ though less 
remotely fanciful than the fairy 
landscapes which Mr. Goodwin 
painted from Sindbad’s voyages a 
year or two ago, is a work of great 
power of feeling and imagination, 
as well as of high technical beauty. 
He has brought a space, an air, 
and a height into his quiet com- 
position which the most ambitious 
panoramic Alpine views have never 
compassed. His solitary mountain 
meadows seem to soar in the sun- 
shine—-an impression which Nature 
in such scenes has always given us, 
but painting never before. In the 
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middle distance are gathered a 
group of haymakers at rest, and a 
priest insoutane and three-cornered 
hat preaches to them, the figures 
being exceedingly small. The sub- 
ject is extremely happy, both 
in its natural and in its human in- 
cident, the latter being one of those 
unimaginable passages of contem- 
porary life quainter and morecharm- 
ing in their facts than anything 
fancy could invent. 

Mr. William Magrath is com- 
paratively new to this country, and 
so must pardon his place here. 
His illustrations of Irish life have 
a pleasant seriousness which is a 
relief from the buffoon incidents 
and characters with which painters 
of Ireland have somewhat wearied 
us. ‘Shule Aroon’ is a pretty bare- 
footed girl standing pensively at 
the door of her cabin. Mr. Ma- 
grath’s painting is at once power- 
ful and exceedingly wef. He has 
rougher and more massive moods ; 
but this graceful subject is executed 
in his smoothest manner, and with 
a subdued, but by no means dull, 
palette. Very quiet and honest little 
studies are Mr. F. W. Baker’s 
three small subjects from Somerset 
and Dorset, in which are evidences 
of considerable power of harmoni- 
ous colouring. Like Mr. Magrath, 
Mr. Robert Minor possesses a 
Transatlantic rather than an Eng- 
lish reputation. He is represented 
at the Academy by one landscape 
—‘ Hast any Philosophy in thee, 
Shepherd ?’—learnedly painted,with 
an un-English accomplishment of 
manner. The scene is a green 
hillside crowned with wood, and 
sheep with their basking shepherd 
in the middle distance. Mr. R. 
Barrett Browning exhibits ‘ A Tan- 
garden, Dinant,’ and ‘ Heresy.’ 
The former is a faithful portrait of 
a quaint place, full of good and 
intelligent work, the figures nicely 
put in. It bears the same impress 


as the work of Mr. Logsdail and 
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Mr. Clausen, though the feeling is 
perhaps somewhat less fresh than 
with them. Every detail of the 
garden and of the old tan-house 
(doomed, we believe, to speedy 
destruction) has been here pre- 
served with the utmost diligence 
and intelligence, and with a realism 
which, in this case, is used on a 
fairly interesting subject. ‘ Heresy’ 
is a curious composition of two 
figures, the one recumbent, the 
other upright and turned away from 
the spectator. The heretic, whose 
toes are foremost, and who lies on 
his back in a very dreadful inquisi- 
torial dungeon indeed, is so vio- 
lently foreshortened, poor man, 
that one vaguely feels the severity 
of his perspective to be part of his 
harsh treatment at the hands of a 
sanguinary priesthood. He is also 
in a state of cruelly academic nu- 
dity, chained, and apparently scan- 
tily fed; but all is ineffectual to 
quell the rebellion in his eye. Close 
to him stands a monk appealing to 
him with a gentle and paternal 
action, which is one of the best 
touches in the picture. Mr. Brown- 
ing’s work is by no means weak ; 
and he has attacked the difficulties 
of his subject with a steady appli- 
cation and with good success. 
Among several sons of Academi- 
cians, who are painting, Mr. Arthur 
S. Cope promises well in portrait. 
Of three works contributed by him 
to the Academy this year, one is a 
faithful-looking likeness of Mr. H. 
J. Trotter, and another a portrait 
—also intelligently treated—of Mrs. 
Wilberforce Bryant. Mr. Henry 
Gibbs works in the same branch 
of art. His portrait of Mr. Pickers- 
gill, R.A., is full of good qualities, 
the drawing and execution of the 
hands being much above the aver- 
age; but the composition is un- 
fortunate, insomuch as a casque 
stands upon the table in precisely 
the same three-quarters position as 
the head of the sitter. This repe- 














tition of form is not happy, and 
is rather in the way of a photo- 
grapher than of an artist. 

One of the principal pictures in 
the large room, and, indeed, in 
the Academy altogether, is Mr. 
John Collier's ‘Last Voyage of 
Henry Hudson,’ a thoroughly seri- 
ous and honest kind of work, which 
has found more honour at the 
hands of the purchasers under the 
Chantrey bequest than at those of 
the hangers. Mr. Collier shows 
the old navigator, who has given 
his name to the huge desolate con- 
tinent of the fur-hunters, turned 
adrift by his mutinous crew on the 
waters of the Polar Sea, with his 
little son at his side, and the 
feeblest of his sickly sailors on 
board. The old man sits steering 
his way aimlessly between the 
masses of ice, and his face has 
a finely-conceived expression of 
cold and hopeless apprehension. 
The physical facts of that voyage 
have hardly been indicated with 
sufficient emphasis ; there is, per- 
haps, too much ease in the atti- 
tudes for the expression of Polar 
cold; but Mr. Collier is to be 
commended for the dignity and 
reticence of emotion which he has 
combined with the melancholy of 
his subject. The face of the one 
sailor who is introduced is very 
fine in this respect. The same 
artist exhibits a capital portrait of 
Sir Joseph Hooker, very well man- 
aged as to the lights and _ half- 
lights of the face, and with fine 
execution about the beard and hair 
and eyebrows; also a portrait of 
Mr. Booth as Richelieu, which is 
more than rather melodramatic. 
Mr. Collier calls his picture ‘ The 
Curse of Rome ;’ and of course it 
illustrates the familiar bombast of 
the play. Nevertheless he has 
painted Mr. Booth’s hand in the 
attitude consecrated exclusively 


to benediction—rather a curious 
blunder. 
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Mr. A. J. Hook (we believe, 
like Mr. Arthur Cope and Mr. 
Walter Horsley, a painter by in- 
heritance) repeats the subjects so 
long associated with the name, in 
his coast scene, ‘ The First to look 
out for the Homeward Bound.’ 
Considerable brightness has been 
given to the painting of the sea, and 
to that of the rocks with their cover- 
ing of green sward; but the sky, 
with its cold and violent colour, 
would seem to be decidedly out of 
harmony. Miss Louisa Starr, who 
won her memorable honours by 
historical composition, has devoted 
herself for many years exclusively 
to portrait. She paints Mr. Arthur 
S. Bicknell in costume, according 
to the fashion of Mr. Pettie some 
time ago; while another young 
portraitist, Mr. W. R. Symonds, 
has succeeded well with the expres- 
sion of Mr. Pender’s little grandson, 
having given the face an uncon- 
scious, vivid, and childlike look ; 
but it is a pity that the picture 
should be principally the portrait 
of a hideous leather armchair. 
Two good landscapes in the same 
room are ‘ Outward Bound,’ by Mr. 
E. A. Waterlow, and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons’s fresh and brilliant ‘ Road 
to the Farm.’ The former has one 
of those deep-clouded, simple, 
bright white skies which seem to 
be pleasant and grateful to paint ; 
a sturdy peasant-girl stands waving 
her hand towardsa departing coach. 
Mr. Parsons paints in his own viva- 
cious and brilliant manner, with 
great freshness of touch and vivid 
sun and shadow. He gives the 
richness and transparence of green 
summer, with a charming mass of 
trees in uncertain grayish shadow 
athwart the light. His ‘On the 
Hills near Goodwood’ is even 
more full of vivid accents—a pic- 
ture in which the sunshine has 
something of the dark intensity 
which every one has felt on certain 
summer days. 
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Mr. Seymour Lucas is undoubted- 
ly one of our most capable draughts- 
men. He has a certain power over 
the figure which is not common 
with students in the English school. 
His ‘ Charles I. before Gloucester’ 
is a picture of historical genre—an 
incident picture—and as such needs 
a catalogue explanation, which is 
disadvantageous from an artistic 
point of view. We are told that 
‘the king having summoned the 
town of Gloucester to surrender... 
there returned two citizens (Major 
Pudsey and one Toby Jordan) from 
the town, with lean, pale, and ugly 
visages, and in garbs so strange and 
unusual that at once gave mirth to 
the most severe countenances and 
sadness to the most cheerful hearts ; 
who concluded that such ambas- 
sadors could bring no less than a 
defiance.’ The quotation is from 
Clarendon’s /istory of England. 
If the clever artist has failed at all, 
it is in the expressions, which are 
hardly strong, rather than in the 
types and characters, which are in- 
telligent enough ; and the drawing, 
as usual with this artist, is capital 
and solid. Close by hangs a beau- 
tiful quiet ‘Sunset on the River 
Wey,’ by Mr. James Hill—a work 
which shows no trick, but a sincere 
and harmonious manner well suited 
to the subject. The river reflects 
a noble and gently gradated sky, 
finely lighted, and there is solemn- 
ity and feeling in the mass of 
trees and the pale horizon. ‘The 
Return from the Seal-Hunt: West 
Coast of Ireland,’ is an emphatic 
effect of sky and sea, freshly painted 
by Mr. W. H. Bartlett; his grays 
are fresh, and his water retreats 
well into the distance — merits 
which are only slightly marred by 
a certain heaviness in the clouds. 
The bright pencil of Miss Alice 
Havers is busy with First Empire 
costumes, according to the fashion 
of our day, in her pretty woodland 
scene, ‘ The First Arrivals.’ Quaint- 
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ly-dressed children, with refroussé 
profiles and large eyes, are sitting 
by a cloth spread on the grass for 
a picnic; and through the trees are 
seen the guests arriving, sauntering 
through sun and shadow, an old 
man and a young girl talking to- 
gether with charmingly-expressed 
actions. 

One of the successes of the year 
in the popular world of domestic 
art is unquestionably Mr. Arthur 
Stock’s ‘At Last!’ We have no 
objection to this class of subjects 
when we find them treated with a 
touch of what M. Zola calls ‘ ex- 
perience,’ and when the sentiment 
which is their motive is not insis- 
tently obvious and _insincerely 
complete. For too great explana- 
toriness and finishing-off and un- 
reserve in the telling of a pictorial 
story are always connected with a 
certain artistic insincerity. Many 
works of art, pictorial and literary, 
are artistically insincere, even when 
the painters and writers have meant 
well and truly enough ; and it may 
almost be said that the note of ar- 
tistic sincerity is the same as the 
note of genius. Whether Mr. Arthur 
Stock’s picture possesses the cachet 
of such a quality or not we should 
be loth to pronounce too decisively ; 
but to our mind there is a touch of 
insistence, of obviousness, and of 
over-completeness in the expression 
of the soldier entering, after his 
long absence, his mother’s home, 
and also in the fact that the old 
lady, whose back is turned so that 
she does not yet see her son, is 
‘ discovered’ (and the language of 
the theatre rises naturally to the 
lips in sight of this over-explana- 
tion) in the act of meditating over 
his letters. This sort of art is 
determined that there shall be no 
mistake ; it spares us nothing. In 
the old woman's face itself Mr. 
Stock has achieved an admirable 
bit of executive work, and the ex- 
pression is very commendable for 
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its freedom from exaggeration and 
for its quiet recollection. This 
may certainly be said, that the 
artistic feeling of the picture is, at 
all events, more sincere than that 
of the thousand ‘domestic’ sub- 
jects which were once the glory of 
the English school. Frank praise 
must be given to an evening scene 
by Mr. Charles Wyllie—‘ Ports- 
mouth, Ebb-tide.’ The light, the 
movement, and the general execu- 
tion of this very original picture 
suggest Nature strongly, and an 
evening breeze is felt to be shaking 
freshly among the full-coloured 
and glowing sails of the shipping. 
Mr. Wyllie has been very happy in 
combining colour with light in his 
rich low sunshine, and the com- 
bination is rare ; for of course every 
added intensity of tint produces 
an added depth—z.e. darkness—of 
colour; and able indeed is the 
hand which can suggest Nature’s 
own inimitable shining darks. 
‘Bluebells,’ by Mr. Ernest Water- 
low, is one of several spring studies 
of wood, field, or copse at the 
speckled time of early spring, when 
the ‘ quaint anatomies’ of the trees 
are scarcely veiled by thousands 
of buds, and ‘ you cannot see the 
grass for flowers.’ In the present 
instance the scene comprises a 
parterre of primroses and wild hya- 
cinths ; and it is apparent that the 
artist has somewhat shirked the 
effect of colour which his subject 
implied, and has softened down 
the fine facts of Nature. There 
is no stronger effect in English 
scenery than the contrast of full 
purplish-blue hyacinths with green 
grass ; it is an audacious combina- 
tion, not so much because the two 
colours produce a certain discord 
together, as because their fone is 
about the same; and every one 
knows how difficult it is to make 
two strong colours of the same 
tone (or degree of depth) look 
pretty together. But it seems to 
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us that it would be better that an 
artist who finds these bold and 
splendid natural truths too coarse 
for him should choose phases of 
Nature in which her colour is more 
charming to the eye, more decora- 
tive, and more intelligible, than 
that he should represent ‘blue- 
bells’ by a tinge of pallid and 
tasteful blue, amid still paler and 
more indefinite grass starred with 
white primroses. The floor of 
such an English wood in spring 
positively burns with its blues and 
greens. The same fault of paleness 
may be found with a larger canvas 
treating of a similar subject—Mr. 
J. H. Snell’s ‘ Beneath the freshen- 
ing Shade of new Spring Leaves,’ 
which is very pretty and delicate 
in execution. In another manner, 
and very different in many respects 
from each other, are two careful 
and rather matter-of-course land- 
scapes— Mr. W. J. Shrubsole’s 
study of gray boulders and flying 
mists, ‘The Ramparts of Idwal; 
and ‘ A Peasant Proprietor,’ by 
Mr. Bryan Hook ; the latter has a 
too cold sky. 

To the class of costume-pictures 
belong Mr. James D. Linton’s 
‘Benediction,’ and ‘A Malignant’ 
by Mr. J. Watson Nicol. The 
latter is painted in a very high 
tone, ‘forced up,’ as the artists say, 
in the manner of Mr. Orchardson, 
but it is scarcely bright in a true 
sense ; the execution is decidedly 
clever, but the model has scarcely 
the ‘grand air’ which the painter 
may have intended to give his ca- 
valier. Mr. Linton’s picture is a 
very elaborate scene of chivalry, 
full of good qualities of drawing 
and painting, but not very strong 
or dramatic. A bishop is giving 
a benediction to a kneeling com- 
pany of knights, by means of a re- 
liquary which he is holding aloft ; 
and he is at the same time making 
the sign of episcopal blessing with 
lifted fingers—a double action, for 
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which the artist can hardly have 
good authority. Close by hangs a 
lifelike portrait of Mr. C. Mitchell, 
by Mr. C. W. Mitchell. Miss 
Montalba’s ‘St. Mark’s, Venice,’ is 
a beautiful work, which, of course, 
has nothing whatever of the tenta- 
tiveness which may be associated 
with ‘young art.’ Her artistic 
mind was long ago made up, and 
there is a distinct determination 
in all she does to think, see, and 
paint in one way, which gives her 
pictures a great distinction. In 
this example the golden cathedral 
stands beyond a gray foreground 
and against a lovely white sky, a 
most luminous mass of soft bright 
cloud, having here and there little 
rifts of delicate blue. The simpli- 
city and the light of this sky are a 
true triumph. With regard to the 
colour of the church, which is dis- 
tinct in detail, very much has been 
modified and converted to a cer- 
tain purpose, according to the ar- 
tistic predetermination of which we 
have spoken. The piazza is thinly 
inundated, and gray pigeons are 
fluttering in the foreground. One 
of the few scriptural pictures of the 
year is Mr. F. W. Lawson’s deli- 
cately-brilliant work, ‘Jesus at the 
House of the Pharisee.’ It is new 
to find the subject treated so or- 
namentally as to colour; but the 
luminous and tender effects of 
blue-greens in gentle light and 
shadow arevery happy. The Saviour 
reclines in profile, and the face is 
pleasing without weakness ; excep- 
tion might be taken to the draw- 
ing of the forms, which seems 
scarcely to allow sufficient weight 
to the lower part of the figure. 
The Magdalen is perhaps more 
expressive in action than in face; 
but there is much animation among 
the heads of the guests beyond. 
In all Mr. Lawson’s work there is 
a fine and high feeling and a lofty 
absence of self-display which we 
prize greatly. A name new to us, 
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that of Mr. W. B. Wollen, is at- 


“tached to a piece of military paint- 


ing much to be commended for a 
rare spirit and energy, ‘The Rescue 
of Private Andrews by Captain 
Garnet Wolseley at the Storming 
of the Motee Mahal, Lucknow; it 
would be the better, perhaps, for 
an explanatory quotation in the 
catalogue, and much wholly unne- 
cessary poetry about twilight and 
sunset, and other ready-made 
subjects, might certainly have been 
spared to make way for a few descrip- 
tive lines on a good bit of manly 
art. To Mr. Bouverie Goddard's 
excellent picture, ‘ Rescued,’ it is 
a pleasure to pay the tribute of the 
frankest admiration. His subject 
is the flight of a family of farm- 
people from the all but overpower- 
ing flood. ‘They are heaped with 
their goods upon a cart, and the 
admirably-drawn horses are doing 
their work with an impulse of 
strength and terror which contains 
the inimitable touch of artistic 
‘experience’ and sincerity. It is 
long since such virile work has 
been done in animal-painting, and 
the whole motive of the picture is 
exceedingly vivid. 

Mr. Walter Shaw is another 
painter of very exceptional strength, 
and one who puts his power and 
reality of purpose into the forms 
and movements, not of men, but 
of waves. His two marine pic- 
tures—‘ A “Comber,”’ and ‘ At- 
lantic Rollers’—are triumphant ex- 
amples of perfect wave-drawing. 
He has understood his subject with 
an intelligence only to be gained 
by intense study of Nature; and 
such close, momentary, and vivid 
study is well repaid, infallibly. In 
execution, Mr. Shaw’s work is ad- 
mirably complete; and unques- 
tionably the famous ‘ Ebb-Tide,’ 
which made the young artist’s 
reputation last year, is surpassed 
by one of his present pictures—the 
‘Comber; for indeed the one 
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prominent wave, overtopping its 


fellows, which comes careering 
with the wind in this memorable 
picture is a truly great achieve- 
ment in all the qualities of paint- 
ing. Among interiors, one of the 
most accomplished and dexterous 
in painting is Mr. C. T. Garland’s 
‘Naughty Boy,’ which has some 
very good work about the head of 
an old man and about the acces- 
sories. 

Three pictures, belonging to 
young art in every sense of the 
term, of which we should wish to 
speak at some length, have been 
put off until our space is short, 
‘Washerwomen, by Mr. C. Van 
Haanen, being the first. This bril- 
liant bit of Venetian life is full of 
vivacity in the actions of the two 
women, and in the gorgeous colour. 
The attitudes have been caught 
from reality, for no model could as- 
sume them with true entrain, and 
no artist would imagine them. One 
woman stands rolling up the sleeve 
of her outstretched arm, with her 
gown tucked in between her knees, 
her figure erect and stretched up- 
wards to relieve the muscles long 
bent at work ; her companion leans 
over to the water, supporting herself 
on one hand, to rinse the clothes 
to and fro. The one defect of this 
excellent little picture would seem 
to be a fault in the drawing of the 
upright woman’s left arm. The 
second ofthe three pictures we would 
fain have lingered over is ‘ Julian 


and Camilla,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Gandy, a softly and romantically 
poetical work, yet in nowise feeble 
or sentimental, which illustrates 
Tennyson’s ‘Golden Supper.’ —Ju- 
lian is resting on his journey 
through a wood, carrying back his 
lost love to her mother’s house from 
an untimely grave. Imaginative, 
tender, and emotional, after the 
manner of Boccaccio, is the feel- 
ing of this charming work. Mr. 
Woodville’s ‘Candahar’ has won 
for itself, by its spirit of movement 
and its energy of conception and 
execution, a place as one of the 
foremost pictures of its year. We 
can only give a word of recogni- 
tion to Mr. Munn’s badly-hung 
‘Studio: Interior; to Mr. F. A. 
Bridgman’s ‘Funeral of a Mum- 
my,’ a very complete and well-com- 
posed study of antique life ; to Miss 
Ellen Clacy’s ‘A Bad Day’s Work ; 
to Mr. Blair Leighton’s ‘ Un Gage 
d’Amour’ and ‘Gossip,’ a bright 
little work of Dutch completeness ; 
to Miss Scott’s well-painted ‘Enid;’ 
and to Mrs. Amyot'’s ‘ In Flagrante 
Delicto,’ a little girl who is laugh- 
ing a real laugh at the misdeeds of 
a destructive kitten. Mr. Arthur 
Hill’s ‘ Tibicina,’ a study from the 
nude, is scarcely satisfactory in the 
modelling of the upper part of the 
legs, and the model’s face is vulgar. 
Of some young art we have design- 
edly not spoken, of some we have 
not space to speak, and much, no 
doubt, has escaped us. 














MY TRAV’LLING COMPANION. 


—_—@~—_—_. 


‘Dear Harry,—Come down for the end of December, 
And stay with us all through the Christmastide fun— 
You promised the AZa/er last June, you remember ; 
Leave London next Monday—the train’s at 12.1. 
We've lots of nice girls who'll be here at the same time, 
Good skaters, good dancers, good-looking as well. 
You hardly, I fancy, will find it a tame time ; 
So mind you turn up.—Yours, old fellow, Jack PELL.’ 





In answer to Jack's very kind invitation, 
I packed my portmanteau (a thing which I hate), 
Jumped into a hansom, drove off to the station, 
And nearly succeeded in being too late. 
I'd just time enough to invest in a paper, 
And spring in the nearest first-class I could find, 
When off with a shriek, through a cloud of white vapour, 
We dashed, leaving Paddington quickly behind. 


And now I discovered a fairy in sable 
And sealskin was sharing the carriage with me, 
And, thanks to the aid of her dressing-case label, 
I learnt that her name was Miss Nellie O’Shea. 
Attempting her likeness I trow would be madness, 
Suffice it her eyes were the deepest of Ilue, 
O'erflowing with mirth, fun, and light-hearted gladness, 
Yet bearing the stamp of their character—/rwe. 


My offer of Punch set on foot conversation, 

The least tinge of brogue in her voice sounded sweet ; 
And chatting away without shy hesitation, 

Ere Reading was reached she’d my heart at her feet. 
I learnt with delight, as you'll guess, she was going 

To stay at the Pells’ for a fortnight or more, 
And straightway I felt there was really no knowing 

What things might not happen before it was o’er. 


That fortnight to me was the acme of pleasure, 

My trav’lling companion too thought it great fun— 
We flirted and skated and danced without measure, 

And sad we both were when at length it was done. 
Last month she attended St. Mary-the-Shorter’s— 

She entered a spinster and came out a wife : 
I also was there with eight chums as supporters, 

And now she’s my trav’lling companion for life. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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Part the Third. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INVALIDED. 


ONCE again it is Eastertide—three 
years later than the bright sunny 
Easter-day when Patty watched the 
gay holiday folks in the Bois de 
Boulogne ; but this year Easter is 
early, and all London is cross and 
irritable under the combined influ- 
ence of a leaden sky and a biting 
east wind, that whirls the tradi- 
tional March dust high in the air, 
and catches the unwary pedestrian 
at all sorts of unexpected corners, 
tossing his hat from his head, 
throwing grit in his eyes, and other- 
wise ill-using him, as only an east 
wind properly understands how to 
do. For three weeks past our na- 
tional wind has held its own 
throughout the land; people with 
nerves vainly sighing and praying 
for its departure to some land 
where human beings exist with- 
out nerves ; agriculturists begin to 
tremble lest it should maintain its 
sway over their portion of the globe 
long enough to injure the tender 
young fruit-blossoms that are just 
beginning to show their dainty 
white noses ; fox-hunters long vainly 
for a moist wind, and a soft ground 
that should carry the scent well; 
whilst the big drapery establish- 
ments are growing desperate about 
the lovely spring goods that are 
lying in their vast store-rooms, all 
ready to be displayed to the best 
advantage in their shop-windows, 
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the first moment that anything like 
spring weather shows itself. The 
only people that can be said to be 
in any degree content with the chill 


‘blast are the coal-merchants and 


the inventors of skin-soothing con- 
diments. 

Parliament has adjourned for the 
Easter recess, and, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable weather, society 
has done its duty unflinchingly, and 
followed in the wake of Parliament. 
—adjourning in a body to country 
houses, to the bleak promenade at 
Brighton, or to the yet bleaker 
heights of Folkestone, there to 
shiver in hotels and lodgings until 
such time as it is correct to be seen 
again in Bond-street and the Park. 

In the warm and luxurious draw- 
ing-room of The Cottage in Re- 
gency-terrace sits Diana Hartley, 
half-buried in a vast armchair which 
she has drawn close up to the fire, 
with her hands lying idly in her lap, 
and her whole attitude betokening 
deep and absorbing thought. The 
three years that have passed since 
Madame Margherita left her to go 
and study in Paris have passed 
lightly over her. The dark hair is 
as glossy and black as ever on the 
proudly-held head ; her complexion 
has lost nothing of its clear healthy 
colouring, or her eyes of their 
bright vivacious sparkle. Diana, 
though she has passed in these 
three years the margin ofanother de- 
cade—a formidable stile in thelives 
of most women—is still a strikingly 
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elegant and young-looking woman, 
as she sits, with a pleased smile on 
her animated face, gazing thought- 
fully into the blazing fire that, in 
return, glows lovingly on her rich 
ruby-velvet dress, and flashes 
brightly in the diamonds of the 
small brooch that fastens the deli- 
cate lace about her throat. There 
seems no reason why she should 
ever grow old ; and her friends are 
beginning to think she must have 
found the elixir of life. They still 
talk to her, and of her, as if she 
were a girl; and her marriage, if 
she could make up her mind to 
marry, would cause as much interest 
and excitement amongst her set as 
that of any interesting and timid 
young maiden. She has neither 
cares, troubles, nor anxieties to 
make lines upon her smooth skin ; 
whilst her daily life is that happy 
medium between the stagnation 
which causes sourness of temper, 
and the overwork which produces 
irritability—both alike disastrous to 
a fair face. She fancies she is pin- 
ing away with love for Cyril Clive, 
and hugs her secret passion to her 
heart; but its root is not really 
deep enough to hurt the abundant 
vitality of her nature ; and the one 
only real uneasiness in her mind is 
the very occasional remembrance 
of that undelivered letter, about 
which, however, Cyril has always 
maintained such a dead silence that 
it has gradually become to her 
nothing but a faint and unimportant 
memory. 

Diana Hartley has never paid 
much reverence to the dictates of 
society, or thwarted, in obedience 
to its laws, any caprice that seized 
her; and her neat brougham or 
pretty open victoria drove jauntily 
through the most fashionable tho- 
roughfares in the deadest seasons 
of the year, if it happened to suit 
their owner that it should, with 
perfect xonchalance. 

On this Easter Sunday afternoon 


. 
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she was enjoying, with intense zest, 
the snug comfort of her own fire- 
side, in the heart of civilised Lon- 
don, whilst she thought over the 
various events to which she was 
looking forward in the weeks to 
come with no small flutter of plea- 
sure and delight. 

First and foremost, Cyril’s exile 
was nearly over, and he was actu- 
ally on his way home, and might 
arrive in London within the next 
few days. She smiled happily to 
herself as she thought of it: two 
or three days only to wait now! 
And all those years, that she fully 
succeeded in persuading herself 
had been so weary and long, were 
really past, and he would be run- 
ning in and out as of old; perhaps 
even—ah, well! we will not pry too 
closely into her dreams. 

Directly Sir Gilbert heard that 
his son was returning home slightly 
invalided, but full of honours, from 
his campaign in India, he started 
to tell Miss Hartley—who was still 
the goddess that reigned supreme 
in his faithful and chivalrous heart 
—and to seek her advice on the 
subject of giving a dinner, or a 
ball, or something, to celebrate the 
return of his heir and only child, 
and present him again amongst his 
friends. 

Diana’s ready wit seized the 
position at a glance. The cam- 
paign, though ending finally in the 
triumph of the English arms, had 


been somewhat disastrous to our 
troops, and much sympathy was 
being felt and expressed for the 
surviving relatives oi the brave fel- 
‘lows who had {alle n upholding 
the honour authority of their 
country. She at once proposed 
that Sir Gilbert should, as soon as 
society returned to town, lend his 
fine picture-gallery for a grand con- 
cert in aid of the funds now being 
raised for thes survivors. 
He could ; iments, .or 
even, if he hiked, ipper and a 
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dance after; and it would be a 
splendid opportunity to introduce 
Madame Margherita to the fashion- 
able world, and his returned hero 
to his friends. Campo Maestro 
would arrange all the music and 
conduct everything. The impre- 
sario would be sure to be able to 
persuade one or two musical stars 
to give their services in so good a 
cause. In fact, in ten or fifteen 
minutes Diana had arranged the 
whole thing in her clear brain, and 
laid it out plainly and pleasantly 
before Sir Gilbert, who, with high- 
born chivalry, raised her hand to 
his lips, and declared she ought to 
have been a general, and to have 
commanded an army. The cause 
was sure to be popular, and Sir 
Gilbert had many friends in the 
fashionable world and in the army 
who would give him their patron- 
age and support. 

Diana was delighted: here was 
a new field of busy work and fresh 
excitement, endless arrangements 
to consider, and details to settle 
that would make the time fly until 
Cyril’s actual return home, and 
after that—well—after that—time 
would show! She was very happy, 
and in the gayest spirits, and she 
knew, as she glanced at her beam- 
ing face in the glass, that it was as 
fresh and fair as when Cyril went 
away ; whilst he had gone through 
nearly a four years’ campaign under 
an Indian sun, in an Indian cli- 
mate, and was returning probably 
not so young and fresh as he went 
out: he would be almost on a level 
with her now in appearance, per- 
haps, if not in actual fact. 

Campo Maestro had thrown a 
temporary wet blanket over her 
enthusiasm by refusing to promise 
anything, or undertake any share 
in getting up the grand concert, 
until he had been to Paris and 
heard and judged for himself as to 
Margherita’s progress, and fitness 
for appearing again in public. 


‘But Maestro, dear Maestro, 
you have been telling me for weeks 
past that her master is pleased 
with her, and says he thinks she 
will make a sensation.’ 

‘ Zat I know,’ says the obstinate 
little man, nodding his shaggy 
head determinedly. ‘ Valentino 
say she zing vell, very vell ; but I 
vill hear myself ze zong before zat 
she come away from Paris. I vill 
go now, signora, to-night—to-mor- 
row—as quick as you please—and 
zen ve can settel all ze rest in a 
few day.’ 

The impetuous Miss Hartley 
was very restive under this arbi- 
trary decision ; but she was fain to 
acquiesce : they could do nothing 
without Campo, and she knew of 
old that he would do things his 
own way or not atall. Her own 
better sense told her too that, in 
this case, Maestro was right and 
prudent, whilst sie was hasty and 
impetuous. It would be a great 
mistake to send for Madame Mar- 
gherita, and risk her appearance 
amongst their numerous friends on 
such a public occasion, without 
having thoroughly satisfied them- 
selves beforehand of her finished 
capabilities. A little impatience 
now might spoil the perfection of 
that début for which they had all 
been waiting so quietly these three 
years past, and from which they 
expected to obtain so much glory 
and renown. So with her usual 
genial manner, as these thoughts 
passed rapidly through her mind, 
she acquiesced gracefully in Cam- 
po’s proposition to go at once to 
Paris, and if he and M. Valentino 
agreed that their pupil might try 
her wings, he would arrange with 
her for an immediate return to 
England. With this arrangement 
Miss Hartley was finally well- 
pleased, only urging her devoted 
friend to lose no time. His im- 
petuosity, however, was quite equal 
to hers, and required no spur; 
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almost before she could realise 
what he was about, he had taken 
his ticket, and was speeding to- 
wards Dover on his way to Paris ; 
and she was idly trying to calculate, 
as she sat alone this Sunday after- 
noon, how soon he could be back 
again to begin discussing the nu- 
merous arrangements that would 
have to be made to insure a suc- 
cessful evening. 

‘ Perhaps to-morrow or Tuesday,’ 
she said to herself; ‘after all, that 
will allow plenty of time.’ 

As the thought passed through 
her mind, the sharp click of the 
garden-gate was quickly followed 
by an impatient assault upon the 
front-door knocker, and in two 
minutes Campo himself stood be- 
fore her. 

‘Why, Campo mio, you must 
have travelled through the air on a 
broomstick to get back so quickly!’ 
she exclaimed, as she extended 
both hands in welcome to the 
Italian, who chuckled merrily in 
return, and seemed in high good- 
humour with himself and his ex- 
ploits. ‘Tell me, did you fly, or 
take a balloon, or what ; and have 
you had anything to eat lately ?’ 

‘Si, si, signora; zat is all quite 
right vid me. I sleep in ze train, 
and I eat everywhere where I see 
ze food, and I am quite fresh, and 
rest now.’ 

‘Did you see Madame Mar- 
gherita ?’ 

‘Why for else should I go zat 
long way?’ replied the little man, 
with a quick comical glance at 
Diana. 

‘Yes, of course, I know,’ she 
said, laughing ; ‘ but, tell me, were 
you pleased—will she do?’ 

‘She vill make ze sensation, she 
must, replied the Italian decidedly. 
‘She have study vell, much vell; 
Valentino have taught vell also.’ 

‘Then she will be ready to come 
home at once, and we can begin 
to arrange about the concert di- 
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rectly,’ said Miss Hartley, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘I daresay Sir Gilbert 
will be here this afternoon, and we 
can tell him all about it.’ 

‘Madame Margherita has a friend 
zat ve must ask also to come to ze 
big concert; a friend who play ze 
violin, ah, like a leettel seraph ! and 
Campo placed the tips of his fin- 
gers to his lips and blew an enthu- 
siastic kiss towards the ceiling. 

‘A friend who plays the violin ! 
almost gasped Miss Hartley. ‘What 
do you mean, signor?’ 

‘A friend, a pretty young sig- 
norita! Madame Margherita sing, 
ze preetty signorita play. Ah, it is 
lov-e-ly 

‘Plays the violin! A young girl! 
Is she a lady?” 

‘Her fazer does know Sir Gil- 
bert and Mr. Cyril,’ replied the 
Italian very quietly. 

Miss Hartley was silent for some 
minutes from surprise. In those 
days, when there were green fields 
about Kensington, lady violinists, 
like lady lecturers, were not so fre- 
quently to be met with as in our 
modern times; and society had 
hardly made up its mind whether 
either lecturing or fiddling were to 
be countenanced as feminine occu- 
pations. But Miss Hartley was 
too independent herself to have 
any narrow views with regard to 
other people, and too delighted at 
the idea of introducing two novel- 
ties, two new débutantes, at once 
to the fashionable world to hesi- 
tate on the subject for a moment. 
In a very short time she had ex- 
tracted from Signor Campo Maes- 
tro all that he had to tell about 
Madame Margherita and her friend 
Aline, and they were even pro- 
ceeding to make a rough copy of 
the programme to be performed on 
the evening of the concert, when 
the drawing-room door was thrown 
open once more, and old Luke an- 
nounced, in his clearest and most 
distinct voice, 
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‘Sir Gilbert Clive and Mr. Cyril.’ 

Diana’s heart gave one rapid 
bound ; her eyes, for a single in- 
stant, lost the power of sight, but 
that was all. Middle age, though 
it may not bring outward and visible 
signs of its advent, in the shape of 
wrinkles and gray hairs, unques- 
tionably carries with it cooler blood, 
less passionate feelings ; and though 
Miss Hartley had been so absorbed 
and interested in her conversation 
with Campo Maestro that she had 
not even heard Sir Gilbert’s knock, 
and was certainly not expecting 
Cyril to arrive in England for 
several days, she instantly recovered 
her first start of surprise, and wel- 
comed him with graceful enthu- 
siasm, and with no further outward 
sign of emotion than a beaming 
smile and a slightly-heightened co- 
lour, which gave additional lustre 
to her rich fresh beauty. 

After the first greetings and in- 
quiries were over, and the four 
friends were once more seated 
round the fire, sipping fragrant Bo- 
hea out of little delicate cream- 
coloured cups with black feet, Miss 
Hartley turned to Cyril laughingly. 

‘You have come too soon, Cyril, 
you know; you have spoiled all 
our fun.’ 

‘Indeed ? he said questioningly, 
with a faint languid smile. 

‘We were going to kill the fat- 
ted calf, to celebrate your return 
home.’ 

‘It is fortunate I came too soon.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

* Because I don’t like veal.’ 

Miss Hartley laughed good-hu- 
mouredly. 

‘Well, you must try and like it, 
or pretend you do, at any rate; for 
we cannot be done out of our re- 
joicings in this shabby way.’ 

‘What shape is the fatted calf 
to take?’ asked Cyril. ‘I am an 
invalid, you know, and forbidden 
all excitement.’ 

Miss Hartley turned quickly to- 
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wards Sir Gilbert, who was hearing 
from Campo Maestro some of his 
enthusiastic prognostications anent 
the sensation that Margherita and 
Aline ought to make at a private 
concert, and, leaving Cyril’s ques- 
tion unanswered, joined eagerly in 
their conversation. It pained her 
intensely to see the change in Cy- 
ril. He had gone away a high- 
spirited warm-hearted fellow, full 
of life and enthusiasm—he sat be- 
fore her now listless, d/asé, unre- 
sponsive ; and she could hardly ex- 
plain it all by ill-health. He looks 
fairly well, and is physically not 
much altered; a trifle browner, 
a more luxuriant moustache, other- 
wise the delicate well-cut face is as 
handsome as ever: but the weary 
look upon it tells rather of dissipa- 
tion than of ill-health; the want 
of clearness in the brown eyes, that 
used to be so bright and laughing, 
proclaim late hours and riotous 
living; and his languid manner is 
a sharp contrast to the bright eager 
interest he was wont to show in 
any plans of pleasure or amuse- 
ment. 

‘Have you heard, Sir Gilbert,’ 
she asked, ‘of the new treasure 
that our friend Campo has disco- 
vered ?” 

‘He has been just telling me. 
I am delighted. More especially,’ 
adds the courtly baronet, ‘as it gives 
you additional pleasure.’ 

‘Our concert will make quite a 
sensation, I am sure,’ she replied. 

‘What is this wonderful concert?” 
asked Cyril, joining them, ‘Is it 
your fatted calf, Diana ?’ 

‘No,’ she replies quietly, and 
looking at him gravely; ‘it is a 
concert partly to get money for the 
widows and orphans of the soldiers 
who have been killed in India, and 
partly to introduce a new singer, 
whom we are interested in—Ma- 
dame Margherita.’ 

‘What an odd name" he replied. 
‘I suppose it is assumed.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
RECALLED. 


MADAME MARGHERITA is sitting 
alone in her little sa/on on the 
troisitme étage of the house in the 
Rue Miroménil. She had been 
singing —practising diligently the 
sad plaintive airs of /’ Zrovatore, 
which have a great fascination for 
her ; but it has grown too dusk for 
her any longer to see the music 
before her, and she has let her 
hands fall idly in her lap and leant 
her head forward against the little 
cottage-piano, turning her face so 
that she can watch the last faint 
gleams of light in the sky, over the 
roofs of the opposite houses. Baby 
May, now no longer a baby, but a 
plump little maid of nearly four 
years old, has gone to bed in the 
adjoining room, and fallen asleep 
to the plaintive strains of ‘ Zacea 
fa notte whilst Patty is audibly 
busy and cheerful in the tiny 
kitchen on the other side, getting 
ready her mistress’s frugal supper. 

Margherita has grown very fond 
of that little Paris flat, with its 
bright common wall-papers and 
cheap gay chintzes ; it has been to 
her more like home than any abode 
she has known since her mother 
died ; and, with her child and her 
constant studies, she had found 
content and even interest in her 
life, until that memorable evening 
when, kneeling by Aline’s side inher 
father’s great sa/on, she suddenly 
found the portrait of May’s father 
under her hands. Aline had chat- 
tered on of far different things, all 
unconscious, unnoticing the emo- 
tion that shook the slight form of 
the girl who knelt beside her. When 
Margherita had recovered herself 
sufficiently to speak without be- 
traying her agitation, she asked 
Aline whose portrait it was that 
lay before them; but the young 
girl did not know, she had never 
before noticed the picture, and was 


quite sure she had never seen the 
original of it. Margherita apolo- 
gised for her questions with a mur- 
mured excuse that she thought the 
eyes were like her baby’s, and this 
plea gave her courage to gaze long 
and steadily at the face she had 
loved so dearly; but she could not 
summon resolution enough to ask 
Aline to find out from her father 
whose portrait it was. 

‘ Better leave it alone,’ thought 
the heavy-hearted girl, half sadly, 
half bitterly. ‘In any case, know- 
ledge can only be sorrow. Either 
he is dead and I am his lonely 
widow, or he is living and I was 
his—toy! Better remain always 
in ignorance of the truth than learn 
that it is disgrace—disgrace for me, 
disgrace for my child !’ 

So she put the picture away from 
her, and it was mentioned no more 
between them; but her heart had 
been deeply stirred, too deeply to 
recover easily the comparative con- 
tent and serenity she had acquired 
during the quiet years of her stu- 
dent-life in Paris; and there were 
times when she could not resist 
letting her thoughts wander back 
so fondly, but so uselessly, to the 
bright blissful days in Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s studio. There was no doubt 
in her mind now that Aline’s father 
and Cuthbert’s friend were one 
and the same. The Mr. Urquhart 
who lodged on the ground-floor of 
the house in the Rue Miroménil 
was the Mr. Urquhart whose studio 
Cuthbert had used during its own- 
er’s temporary absence abroad. 


She had only to ask him one or 


two questions, and all that could 
be known to her would be told; 
but she could not summon courage 
to take any definite steps herself 
towards the knowledge that she 
yet ached to have. If it came to 
her unbidden, unsought, it would 
be different; then, whatever it was, 
she must accept it and live through 
it. But whilst it was in her power 
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to stand back and believe the best, 
she would not voluntarily go for- 
ward and learn, perhaps, the worst. 

She had met Mr. Urquhart once 
or twice out with Aline, who, in 
her frank childish way, had intro- 
duced them, and expected them to 
be great friends at once. Mar- 
gherita had imagined her little 
friend’s artist-father would be a 
big broad-shouldered man, power- 
ful, and long of limb, as she had 
heard much of his walking expedi- 
tions in pursuit of art, and she was 
somewhat taken aback to find him 
a manly edition of Aline herself— 
slight, almost fragile in build, with 
large, tender, dark eyes, and a 
quantity of black hair thrown back 
from his white forehead, and fall- 
ing almost on to his coat-collar 
behind. Margherita soon dis- 
covered for herself that he was 
essentially an artist of colour. It 
was the dainty colouring of little 
May’s soft cheeks, and the delicate 
bright gold of her hair, that caught 
his fancy at once, rather than the 
rounded outlines or the pretty 
curls that lay softly on the plump 
white neck. 

One day, when they were all 
sitting beneath the trees in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, he sud- 
denly went into raptures over the 
deep blue of the sky, and the bril- 
liant white of the masses of fleecy 
clouds floating about in it. 

‘Do you never admire anything 
but colour, Mr. Urquhart?’ asked 
Margherita. 

He looked at her, surprised for 
a moment, and then asked, 

‘What else would you admire ?” 

‘Form, of course,’ she replied. 
‘Look what lovely forms those 
great white clouds take, as they 
drift rapidly on.’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose so,’ he 
said thoughtfully; ‘but the ex- 
quisite contrast and brilliancy of 
colouring would attract me first.’ 

So, to please her father, Aline 
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had always touches of bright colour 
on her dress and in her hair, and 
they suited well with her fetite 
beauty and gay vivacious nature. 
Mr. Urquhart was delighted that 
his child should have found a 
friend so gentle and refined in 
manner, and so modest and retiring 
as Madame Margherita, with whom 
he could always feel that she was 
not only safe and happy, but pro- 
gressing in her studies ; for the two 
practised together frequently, and, 
in fact, as Margherita sits idly 
dreaming in the dusk before her 
open piano, she is expecting each 
moment to hear the light feet come 
flying up the stairs to her room. 
And she has not long to wait. Be- 
fore her wandering thoughts have 
traversed over half the incidents 
of her short honeymoon, Aline’s 
light tap at the door is answered 
by Patty ; and Aline herself, fiddle 
in hand, stands beside the piano. 

The girl is strangely quiet in 
manner, and her usual flow of 
lively chatter seems to have de- 
serted her; but it is not until 
Patty brings in lights that Mar- 
gherita notices her downcast face, 
and the very evident traces of 
recent tears upon her flushed 
cheeks. 

‘Why, Aline, dear child, what is 
the matter? Are you in trouble? 
asked Margherita, much distressed 
at this change in her bright young 
friend. 

*‘O Madame Margherita, I am 
so unhappy,’ said the girl, her 
tears flowing afresh over her soft 
round cheeks. ‘Papa is going 
away with a friend up into the 
mountains for many months, and 
he will not be able to take me and 
Julie with him, and he thinks I 
had better go to a convent or to a 
school till he returns. Is it not 
too terrible ?” 

Margherita put her arms round 
the trembling girl, ‘and drew her 
on to her lap. There was but 
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little difference in their age—a 
few years at the utmost ; but Mar- 
gherita had gone through troubles 
and experiences that Aline had 
never even heard of; and she felt 
almost motherly towards the child- 
ish motherless girl in her trouble. 

‘It will not, perhaps, be for 
long, Aline.’ 

‘It may be for the whole long 
summer, madame; and I have 
been so happy here with him and 
with you. IfI might only stay 
with you?’ she said timidly and 
hesitatingly. 

Madame Margherita looked 
troubled and perplexed for a mo- 
ment, then she turned her clear 
eyes full on Aline, as she an- 
swered, 

‘I am not quite my own mis- 
tress, you know, dear; some kind 
friends pay for me to study here, 
and my three years are very nearly 
up. I may have to return to Eng- 
land before the summer is over.’ 

‘Things grow worse and worse,’ 
said Aline sadly. ‘They always 
do come all in aheap. It never 
rains but it pours.’ 

‘ And when the night is darkest, 
dawn is near,’ answered Mar- 
gherita. ‘It always makes you 
happy to play. Let us try my 
lovely song with violin accom- 
paniment. Music sometimes in- 
spires me, and you too, I think; 
something may suggest itself to 
us.’ 
Aline responded with alacrity to 
Madame Margherita’s proposal. At 
sixteen the mind is easily diverted ; 
it is so much easier and pleasanter 
to put trouble aside than to face it 
out. To hope that ‘something will 
happen’—that phrase, which is the 
haven of the very young, as well as 
of the helpless and inert. Presently 
Madame Margherita’s rich young 
voice was filling the room with its 
clear soft notes, and even Patty 
stopped in her work to listen 
breathlessly to the pure sweet ca- 
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dence as it rose and fell in exqui- 
site melody, accompanied by the 
sweet soft strains of Aline’s violin, 
which she played with wonderful 
precision and delicacy of touch. 

They are both true artists, highly 
trained, and delighting in the exer- 
cise of their art. To both music is 
the keenest delight. Aline has en- 
tirely forgotten her recent trouble, 
and, with radiant face, gives the 
final tender tremolo that is to die 
away in silence. The two per- 
formers have been so entirely lost 
and absorbed in their own per- 
formance that they have heard no- 
thing beyond the music, have been 
utterly unconscious of any extra- 
neous sounds, and are considerably 
startled when, as the last notes of 
singer and player die away, the 
momentary silence is followed by 
an enthusiastic burst of applause, 
and an excited voice exclaims, 

‘Brava, brava, brava! Ah, ze 
house vill come down ven you 
zing zat in London, signora; and 
ze leetle signorita, she must come 
to once, and play it vid you at ze 
big con-sert.’ 

Signor Campo Maestro was too 
excited and interested over what 
he had heard, and the immense 
improvement his practised ear de- 
tected in his pupil’s singing, to be 
very intelligible at first in his at- 
tempt to explain to Margherita his 
sudden and most unexpected ap- 
pearance in her room at that cri- 
tical moment. After telling her 
briefly that he had come over 
partly for his own satisfaction, and 


‘partly to please Miss Hartley, and 


that, having only a few hours to 
remain in Paris, he had come on 
at once to her rooms, without wait- 
ing to let her know of his arrival, 
he begged her to let him hear, once 
more, the lovely song, with the 
violin accompaniment ; and ignor- 
ing any possibility of remonstrance, 
he seated himself at the piano, 
and played the opening bars, 














throwing his head back with an 
imperious gesture, not to be dis- 
obeyed, when the first notes of the 
song should commence. A fresh 
burst of enthusiasm and delight 
from the excitable Italian rewarded 
the performers at the conclusion of 
the song ; and after that he asked 
Margherita for one song after an- 
other— some new, some that he 
himself had taught her in The Cot- 
tage at Regency-terrace, express- 
ing unequivocally his pleasure at 
the progress his pupil had made 
during her residence in Paris, and 
stating, without any demur, his 
conviction that her débu¢ in London 
should be a great success. 

That subject recalled to him the 
reason that had caused his flying 
visit to Paris ; and in rapid broken 
English he explained to the some- 
what bewildered Margherita that 
Miss Hartley and Sir Gilbert Clive 
were intending to give a big con- 
cert and ball to celebrate the re- 
turn of young Mr. Clive to Eng- 
land ; and as it would be just the 
height of the London season, Miss 
Hartley thought it would be a 
good opportunity to introduce their 
young /rotégée to the notice of so- 
ciety, and that therefore she would 
please go back to England as soon 
as ever ‘she quite convenient 
could.’ After telling Margherita 
all this in a very unintelligible 
manner, the little man suddenly 
remembered that he had a letter 
in his pocket from Miss Hartley 
which would explain everything 
clearly and succinctly. 

.-. ‘Sir Gilbert had thought,’ 
wrote Diana, ‘of giving a ball to 
celebrate the return of his only son ; 
but he has abandoned that idea in 
favour of a concert, which is to be 
for a popular charitable purpose, and 
will be more like an “ at home,” or 
a conversazione, than a set concert, 
where people sit in rows and can- 
not move. We think this will be 
a very good opportunity for you, 
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dear child, to make your début 


in London society. It will be the 
very height of the season, and Sir 
Gilbert knows a great many of the 
best and most influential people, 
and it will be a more distinguished 
introduction for you than coming 
out at an ordinary public concert ; 
and we ourselves want some novelty 
to present to our audience. I have 
no doubt in my own mind but that 
you are fully prepared to make your 
appearance in public, but dear old 
Campo will not be satisfied without 
running over himself to test your 
powers. I feel no anxiety about 
the result, and shall therefore be 
ready to welcome you back to 
London as soon as you like after 
you have seen Campo Maestro. I 
have secured a very pretty, but very 
small, house for you in Bayswater ; 
for I am so assured of your suc- 
cess in my own mind that I know 
you will want a pretty home of your 
very own before long, and amongst 
these little houses there is not often 
one vacant. Ithasasmall garden, 
and creepers all over the window, 
and isa regular bijou artistic place. 
I am sure you will like it. It will 
be all ready to receive you in a few 
days, and you will feel as inde- 
pendent there as I hope you have 
done in Paris.’... 

Margherita’s eyes were full of 
tears when she finished reading this 
warm and kindly letter, and her 
young heart burned with loving 
gratitude towards her kind friend, 
and a great desire filled her to suc- 
ceed in her profession and repay 
her benefactress something, at least, 
of the great debt she owed her. In 
her own generous young enthusiasm 
she did not stop to weigh the bal- 
ance between them; to think of 
how much interest and amusement 
she had afforded to Miss Hartley 
already, and how much interest and 
zest she would give to her some- 
what lonely life during the next few 
weeks. She only remembered that 
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she was a beggar singing in the 
streets; and that, thanks to Miss 
Hartley, she is now a trained 
singer, with a grand and hopeful 
career opening before her, and her 
heart is full of love and gratitude. 

As she slowly folds her letter up 
again with quiet thoughtful air, 
Campo comes quickly up to her 
from the piano, where he had been 
accompanying Aline’s violin, quite 
oblivious of time. 

‘She vill come too, ze leetle 
signorita; you can bring her vid 
you, can you not, to zing at ze big 
con-sert ?’ 

*‘O madame,’ exclaimed Aline, 
clasping her hands excitedly, ‘if I 
might go with you instead of going 
to a convent, how lovely it would 
be! Do you think I might? 

Madame Margherita looked from 
Aline to Signor Campo in some 
perplexity. There were so many 
people to think of before any deci- 
sion could be made. Would Miss 
Hartley like it? Would Sir Gil- 
bert himselfapprove? What would 
Mr. Urquhart say ? 

‘I should like it very much in- 
deed, dear Aline, if you could go 
with me, but—what would your 
father say ?’ 

‘I will go and ask him now,’ re- 
plied Aline, in wild excitement; and 
before a word more could be said, 
she was away down the stairs like 
a bird. 

Margherita took the opportunity 
to ask Campo Maestro if he thought 
Miss Hartley would mind if Aline 
went with her to London; but 


Maestro carried the matter with a’ 


high hand. 

‘Mind? Why for should she 
mind? Zey want ze con-sert to 
be a ver-ry clever one. I find a 
new young artiste—preety, clever. 
I take her to play for zem. What 
is zere to mind, only to be much 
oblige.’ 

This view of it was new to Mar- 
gherita; and when Aline by and 
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by returned, bringing her father 
triumphantly with her, it was very 
quickly arranged amongst them 
that Aline and Julie should ac- 
company Madame Margherita to 
London, and board in her house 
until Mr. Urquhart’s return at the 
end of the summer. He only stipu- 
lated that his little daughter should 
not play at any concert but the one 
to be given at Sir Gilbert Clive’s, 
or in any public place. 

‘She is too young and too giddy 
at present,’ he said, patting her 
cheek fondly as she leant her head 
against him. ‘When she is old 
and staid, we will see about it. I 
know Sir Gilbert Clive and his son, 
or I should not like her to begin so 
soon. I have a great respect and 
admiration for chivalrous Sir Gil- 
bert.’ 

So it was settled, and Maestro 
returned triumphantly to England 
to report the result of his embassy ; 
whilst Madame Margherita and 
Aline, Patty and Julie, in their 
different departments, and with 
widely-varied feelings, began their 
preparations for an immediate flit- 
ting across the Channel. 

To Aline all was wild and rose- 
coloured delight; she had already 
got over the first grief of knowing 
that she must be separated from 
her father for some months to come, 
and the pleasant prospect of accom- 
panying her dear friend Madame 
Margherita to England, instead of 
being sent back to school or shut 
up in a convent, filled her with 
rapture. She had a warm loving 
heart and a deep true nature under 
her merry childish exterior ; and she 
had given some of the best love of 
her young life to Madame Marghe- 
rita, whom she instinctively felt was 
worthy of the truest love and admi- 
ration she had to give. 

Margherita’s preparations for a 
return home were more mixed. 
She had been almost happy and 
content in this Paris student-life, 
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but still there was always deep 
down in her heart a restless yearn- 
ing to stir the dark waters of the 
past. In Paris she could never 
hope to learn anything—in London 
she might. She would like to find 
out where her father was. After 
all, he is her father still, and that 
old promise to her mother has 
never been cancelled. But if she 
found him, and took him home to 
live with her, what should she do 
with Aline? Always secrets and 
complications to be feared! Is her 
life never to be fair and open? she 
asks sadly as she looks her last on 
the great city of pleasure. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MYRTLE COTTAGE. 


‘WILL you not come with me 
and call on Madame Margherita, 
Cyril?” 

‘No, Di, thanks ; spare me your 
virtuous heroine as long as possi- 
ble. I suppose I shall be compelled 
to say something civil to her at my 
father’s turn-out, as it seems I am 
to be the hero, and she the heroine 
of the evening; but I am not in- 
terested in such immaculate young 
females as this singer you all rave 
about. I would much rather talk 
to you alone ; let us have one more 
round before you forsake me?’ 

A warm pleased blush that would 
have done credit to a girl of eight- 
een mantled in Diana Hartley’s 
clear fresh cheeks as Cyril Clive 
made this petition in his soft, lan- 
guid, pleading voice. It was the 
second week in April, and the sud- 
den departure of the long-prevalent 
east wind, and the arrival in its 
place of bright spring sunshine, 
had filled the Park with a dense 
throng of fashionable carriages, 
many of whose occupants had ven- 
tured on discarding velvets and 
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furs, and appearing in bright spring 
costumes with gay-coloured bonnet- 
strings fluttering in the still chilly 
breeze. Miss Hartley was wise, 
and lay back in her open victoria, 
wrapped warmly in her rich dark 
furs, her winter costume only re- 
lieved by a touch on bonnet and 
parasol of pale primrose that suited 
well with her black hair and pure 
complexion. Cyril Clive sat beside 
her, looking very handsome in the 
interesting character of an invalid 
officer just returned from India, and 
half smothered in a large tiger skin, 
whose colours gleamed richly in the 
sunshine. 

He is much altered in many 
ways since he went to India; the 
old careless, frank, boyish manner 
is gone, and is replaced by a some- 
what sneering, bitter, and cynical 
way of speaking of life. The free 
keen enjoyment of even the sim- 
plest pleasures has vanished too, 
and every proposal for his amuse- 
ment is treated with languid in- 
difference as a great bore that must 
be got through somehow or other. 
In the old days he had not only 
never amused himself at Miss Hart- 
ley’s expense, but he had never 
even seen, or for a moment sus- 
pected, her infatuation. Now, how- 
ever, his vanity is keener, more 
alive, his experience of women 
much greater ; and he begins not 
only to see it, but to be languidly 
amused by it, and even to encour- 
age it pour passer le temps. No 
allusion has ever been made by 
either to the letter that Cyril in- 
trusted to Diana to post, and which 
was never posted. He had such 
absolute faith in her straightforward 
truth and honour, that the possi- 
bility of her failing to fulfil his last 
parting request has never once 
crossed his brain. He avoids all 
mention of a time which is now 
only a painful and bitter memory. 
Miss Hartley soon learns, with a 
great sense of relief, that she has 
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no need to fear being questioned 
on that bygone time. Her dream 
of the last three years is realised. 
Her idol is back again in London, 
visiting her almost daily in the old 
free-and-easy way, going about with 
her a great deal more than he ever 
did before, spending many idle 
hours in her pleasant drawing-room, 
or driving about the Park, in care- 
less banter and ‘ chaff, banter more 
nearly approaching to flirtation and 
love-making than anything that ever 
passed between them before he 
went to India. But like all long- 
dreamed dreams that at last be- 
come reality, the reality was not 
what Diana had expected it would 
be. Try as she would to deceive 
herself, the difference between Sir 
Gilbert’s deep and chivalrous de- 
votion, and his son’s light and 
superficial love-making, would force 
itself upon her notice. 

‘I don’t believe he has got any 
heart left,’ she would sometimes 
murmur to herself ; ‘ nothing seems 
really to touch him. It is all froth 
and banter.’ 

But it was only in the depths of 
her own heart, and in the solitude 
of her own chamber, that this 
thought was allowed to appear for 
a moment. In public she openly 
gloried in his constant attendance 
upon her, and delighted to let all 
her acquaintance see the intimate 
terms that existed between them. 

Miss Hartley had more than 
once proposed taking Cyril to be 
introduced to her favourite friend 
and protégée, Madame Margherita ; 
but he had always begged her to 
let him off; and she was not alto- 
gether sorry that it should be so. 
She was greatly struck, when Mar- 
gherita returned to London, with 
the vast improvement that had 
taken place, not only in the girl’s 
singing, but in her form and face, 
which, in the peaceful contented 
years at Paris, had recovered the 
ravages of several years of trouble 
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and coarse living in England, and 
had rounded into far more perfect 
and matured beauty. The bright 
careless gaiety of girlhood was con- 
spicuously absent ; but the sorrow 
which had left a slight pensive 
shade on the fair young face, which 
not even the smiles and caresses 
of her little daughter ever entirely 
dispelled, only enhanced its deli- 
cate beauty; and Diana was very 
fully aware that she would prove a 
most dangerous rival with any man 
less entirely devoted to herself than 
Sir Gilbert Clive, in whose pre- 
sence she was, as ever, the one 
supreme object of his care and 
attention, or less absorbed in his 
art than Campo Maestro. Without 
further discussion, therefore, she 
acceded to Cyril’s entreaty for a 
prolonged drive before she finally 
dropped him at his father’s door, 
and directed her coachman to drive 
to Myrtle Cottage, Newton-road. 

‘In another week you will be 
obliged to be introduced to her at 
the big concert, Cyril,’ she said, 
as her hand lingered in his at part- 
ing, ‘and then you will be con- 
quered, I know; she is just your 
favourite style.’ 

‘Is she dark and sparkling, with 
fresh cheeks and ripe red lips?’ he 
asked, with a light laugh. 

‘She is fair and fragile as a wild 
rose,’ answered Diana, ‘and as shy 
and timid as a young fawn.’ 

‘I hate young girls,’ replied Cyril 
bitterly ; ‘and I know beforehand 
that I shall detest intensely your 
virtuous heroine.’ 

‘We shall see,’ laughed Diana, 
as she gaily waved her hand to 
him and drove off in high spirits 
to Newton-road. 

Myrtle Cottage is situated in one 
of the quietest nooks in the pleasant 
suburb of Bayswater. Turning out 
of the main thoroughfare, you find 
yourself suddenly in the midst of a 
little nest of detached and semi- 
detached cottages, many of them 
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covered with creepers in the sum- 
mer time, and all surrounded by 
green trees and flowering shrubs. 
Myrtle Cottage stands alone, and 
is more dignified than many of its 
neighbours by reason of possessing 
a tiny coachhouse and stable, which 
are at present unused, although, 
as Miss Hartley laughingly said, it 
might be wanted very soon, ‘a 
prima donna could not get on 
without her brougham to take her 
to and from her engagements.’ 

Miss Hartley had taken great 
delight in her renewed intercourse 
with Margherita since her return to 
England, and two or three times a 
week her open victoria might be 
seen standing at the little green 
gate of Myrtle Cottage. She had 
been quite as enchanted with 
Aline’s violin performance as Cam- 
po Maestro had expected her to 
be, and looked forward with keen 
interest to the sensation she would 
be sure to make at the concert; 
but beyond that she looked upon 
the bright merry girl as a mere 
child, to be petted and made much 
of. On the other hand, Madame 
Margherita seemed like an old 
friend; and her quiet, somewhat 
grave manner made Miss Hartley 
feel that she was capable of giving 
true womanly sympathy. Their 
natures were diametrically opposed 
to each other: Margherita’s being 
deep, true, and reserved ; Diana’s 
all on the surface, changeable, and 
almost incapable of reserve. It 
was a necessity of her nature to 
talk out her feelings to some one ; 
and since Margherita’s return to 
England she had been Diana’s 
chosen confidante. 

For many reasons she is a good 
and sympathetic confidante. She is 
not in Miss Hartley’s set, and so 
hears nothing of the unflattering 
remarks that are sometimes made 
about Diana’s love-affairs; she 
knows nothing of the real state of 
the case, and implicitly believes all 
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that Miss Hartley tells her of Cyril 
Clive having been desperately in 
love with her until ‘some woman’ 
of the lower classes came between 
them, and obtained an influence 
over him which Diana now, how- 
ever, feels sure he has entirely 
thrown off; and she still retains 
her first idea that Sir Gilbert’s son 
is a man about Miss Hartley’s own 
age, and a more suitable match for 
her, perhaps, even than the father. 

One point in the matter gives 
Margherita some mental trouble: 
she cannot understand how her 
dear Miss Hartley can talk so free- 
ly of her love for the son, when 
she knows well that the father is 
in love with her, and still cherish- 
ing hopes of winning her if he is 
patient. But she loves her kind 
benefactress dearly; her genial 
generous ways have won her a 
place in Margherita’s faithful grate- 
ful heart that cannot easily be 
shaken, and she steadily puts a- 
side any thought that savours ever 
so distantly of disloyalty to her 
kind friend and benefactress. 

‘T am late, dear child,’ exclaimed 
Diana, as Margherita met herunder 
the pretty porch that sheltered the 
front door of Myrtle Cottage. ‘ But 
I have been driving in the Park 
with Cyril, and he would not let 
me come away sooner; he gets 
more exacting every day.’ 

Margherita smiled. 

‘When am I to see your Indian 
hero, dear Miss Hartley?’ she 
asked. ‘Iam getting quite curious 
to know if he is at all like the idea 
I have formed of him.’ 

Miss Hartley glanced at her with 
a swift suspicion in her eyes; but 
Margherita’s open ingenuous face 
was as clear as the day. 

‘I wanted him to come with me 
to-day ; but, you know, he is some- 
what of an invalid just now, and 
since his return from India has 
been lazy and languid about every- 
thing. India is very enervating ; I 
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daresay he will recover his energy 
soon. At the concert, at any rate, 
I must introduce you to him. By 
the way, I came to tell you that 
the concert is fixed for this day 
week. Has Campo shown you the 
programme, and are you ready, 
dear ?” 

‘Signor Maestro brought the pro- 
gramme to us last evening,’ replied 
Margherita ; ‘ and we went through 
the songs I am to sing. He seemed 
quite satisfied, but he is coming 
once or twice again thisweek. I am 
glad there is no acting. I am less 
nervous about singing. Will there 
be many people, do you think, Miss 
Hartley ? 

‘Not more than two or three 
hundred,’ she replied, laughing ; 
‘you will not mind that. Why, I 
mean you to sing at Covent Garden 
to a crowded house before very 
long. The tickets for our concert 
are a guinea each, and we have 
already sold over two hundred. Sir 
Gilbert will give refreshments, and 
the gallery will be arranged as a 
drawing-room.’ 

‘What gallery, Miss Hartley 

* Why, Sir Gilbert’s, child! Don’t 
you know he has one of the finest 
private collections in London, and 
has built a great lofty gallery in the 
centre of his house for his pictures ? 
The concert is to be given in that 
room. It will be beautiful for 
sound. Your little friend Aline 
does not seem at all nervous ; but 
you are looking a little pale to-day, 
my rare pale Margaret. Could not 
you and Aline come out for a short 


drive with me? I could spare you- 


an hour before I need go home, 
and the air would refresh you.’ 

‘ Thank you, dear Miss Hartley, 
you are always kind ; but Aline and 
May are gone into Kensington 
Gardens, with Julie and Patty to 
take care of them, and I am stay- 
ing at home to mind the house. I 
wanted to have a good practice, 
and was rather glad to get rid of 
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them and have the house to myself. 
I am afraid my exercises must scare 
my neighbours sometimes.’ 

‘Much as the nightingale alarms 
the cats that prowl about at unholy 
hours of the night,’ replied Miss 
Hartley. ‘Do you know Sir Con- 
way Joy is in town, little madame? 
Poor Aurelia Armstrong had to 
give up her determination to be 
Lady Joy when he took flight to 
Paris after you.’ 

‘ Nay,’ replied Margherita, with a 
little shade of grave dignity; ‘he 
but passed through Paris on his 
way to Switzerland. Sir Conway, 
I am sure, would not follow any 
one who did not wish him to do so.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ laughed Miss Hart- 
ley, ‘you area puzzle. I cannot 
understand why you should refuse 
such a kind and lovable man, and, 
above all, such a brilliant position ; 
but I hope you will repent even 
yet—it is not too late.’ 

Madame Margherita did not 
reply, the subject was utterly dis- 
tasteful to her. Her own deeper 
feeling was a subject on which she 
could never talk freely to any one, 
least of all to a gay open-hearted 
woman like Miss Hartley, who, 
if any opening were offered her, 
would make no scruple of asking 
question upon question, and prob- 
ing the girl’s heart and history to 
the quick. Intuitively perceiving 
this, Madame Margherita had inva- 
riably, from their earliest acquaint- 
ance, met Miss Hartley’s attempts 
at ascertaining more about her inner 
life with an impenetrable wall of 
silence. She could more easily 
talk to Aline Urquhart than to Miss 
Hartley, if she could ever talk to 
any one, about the past ; for young 
as she was in years, Aline’s childish 
ways covered a strong and faithful 
nature, true and deep as Mar- 
gherita’s own. So she turned from 
the subject of herself by remarking 
to Miss Hartley that Aline’s father 
had said he knew Sir Gilbert Clive. 
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‘Yes,’ said Miss Hartley, ‘Sir 
Gilbert knows a great many artists, 
and Mr. Urquhart painted Cyril’s 
portrait a few years ago. It is a 
most excellent likeness; you will 
see it in the gallery on the evening 
of the concert. It will be just over 
the platform.’ 

A dim uneasy suspicion seemed 
to creep into Margherita’s mind, 
butshe put it from her as foolish and 
absurd. Why should she imagine 
that, out of all the people Mr. 
Urquhart had painted, he should 
just happen to keep a copy of one 
only? She was growing nervous and 
fanciful, and must not give way to 
her fancies. Nevertheless, she sat 
long after Miss Hartley had left her 
in her favourite attitude on the 
ground, not by the fire now, but by 
the open French window, dreaming 
in the sunshine that was rapidly 
disappearing before the lengthening 
shadows of the opposite houses ; 
going again in her mind over those 
old sweet days that even yet had 
not wholly had their sweetness 
destroyed in the bitterness of all 
that followed them. Unable to 
settle to anything, she wandered 
about the house seeking some occu- 
pation that should keep mind and 
hands employed ; but in the trim 
little kitchen where Patty reigned 
supreme, she could find nothing 
more to be done than to make up 
the fire and see that the kettle was 
nearing boiling-point for their even- 
ing coffee, which Julie made to per- 
fection. Up-stairs everything was 
equally neat and orderly; Aline’s 
natty hands had looped back the 
clear muslin blinds with bands and 
bows of bright-coloured ribbon, 
and decorated the simple toilet- 
tables with gay little mats, and tiny 
vases of spring flowers. Every- 
where all was clean and neat; but 
at last our restless Margherita 
came to a quiet standstill under a 
picture that hung over the mantel- 
piece opposite her bed. 


It was the water-colour drawing 
of little May done by Mr. Urquhart 
nearly a year ago, and presented 
to the child’s enraptured mother. 
It was not a highly-finished paint- 
ing, but it was a most truthful por- 
trait, and Margherita stood long 
in rapt silence studying the childish 
lineaments, and tracing in them 
such likeness as she could to Cuth- 
bert’s face. The eyes were very 
like; May’s bright-blue baby-eyes 
had changed, as so often happens, 
a year or two later, and gradually 
deepened into the same tender 
brown depths that Olga Layton 
had loved to gaze into long before 
baby May was born. When would 
the puzzle of her life be solved? 
Could she even wish it should be? 
Why not be content when she 
already had so much to make life 
glad? 

‘I will! she exclaimed. ‘I am 
resolved I will be quiet, and seek 
no more to unravel this mystery 
that is around me, but live in the 
future for my art and my child.’ 

Her last words were almost 
echoed by the laughing voice of 
little May herself, and Margherita 
ran gaily down-stairs to meet the 
returning party, glad to have her 
solitude and her troubled thoughts 
broken in upon by the dear fami- 
liar voices. 

Aline was in raptures with all 
the gay carriages and people she 
had seen in the Park, and little 
May had a long lisping story to 
tell of how she had fed the ducks 
and the ‘great big swan’ by the 
water-side. 

‘ And, dear Madame,’ exclaimed 
Aline,—she always called Marghe- 
rita ‘Madame,’ not so much be- 
cause she was older than herself, 
for the difference in their age was 
but slight, but in deference to her 
more dignified position as a wife 
and mother, and as mistress of the 
house,—‘ and, dear Madame, do 
you know we met that gentleman 
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that we once met for a few minutes 
in Paris, opposite the Madeleine— 
do youremember? Something Joy, 
I remember his name was ; and I 
think he had a title.’ 

‘Sir Conway Joy?’ 

‘Yes ; Sir Conway Joy, that was 
it. He knew me again directly, 
and asked for you. He was so 
surprised to hear you were in Lon- 
don. He only came up from the 
country yesterday, and had heard 
nothing about the concert. He is 
going to get a ticket directly.’ 

‘To hear you play, Aline?” 

‘No, Madame, to,hear you sing. 
He does not know that I am going 
to play, or that I can play any- 
thing except games with May,’ 
added the girl, laughing merrily. 
‘We were playing touch last, and 
were so hot when he met us; but 
he says he has a little girl of his 
own—not much older than May— 
and he often has a romp with her. 
I wonder why his wife does not 
come up with him ?” 

‘His wife died when his baby 
was born,’ replied Margherita. 
‘She was very young, I believe, 
and he was very fond of her.’ 

*O, how very sad !’ cried Aline, 
and her bright face grew grave and 
thoughtful, as she remembered the 
gentle kindness of the solitary 
young widower. 





CHAPTER VII. 
BYGONES. 


‘ Must you go home, child? 

‘ Yes, please, dear Miss Hartley ; 
you are very kind, but if you will 
excuse me I will not stay to-day. 
I told Signor Maestro I should be 
at home this afternoon; and I 
should not like him to call for our 
final practice and find me from 
home.’ 

It was the day before the con- 
cert, and Miss Hartley had called 
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early at Myrtle Cottage, the day 
being fresh and fine, to take her 
two débutantes for a drive. She 
wanted them to look their very 
best, as well as to sing their very 
best, on the following evening, 
and a brisk drive across Barnes 
Common had sent them all back 
to town with bright eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks. 

‘Well, I shall keep Aline at any 
rate, and send her home to you 
by and by.’ Miss Hartley leaned 
forward in the carriage, and whis- 
pered to Madame Margherita, ‘I 
want you to stay, because I ex- 
pect Cyril to lunch, and I want to 
introduce you.’ 

Margherita smiled as she re- 
plied, 

‘I shall see him to-morrow even- 
ing, I suppose, at the latest. If I 
may stop the carriage now, dear 
Miss Hartley, I will get out and 
walk home across the Park. I 
should prefer it, really,’ she added 
earnestly, as Miss Hariley was 
about to remonstrate. 

So the carriage was stopped at 
the top of Victoria-road, and Mar- 
gherita, waving a farewell to Miss 
Hartley and Aline, stood a mo- 
ment, and watched the carriage 
drive off towards Regency-terrace 
before she entered Kensington 
Gardens, and directed her steps 
across the Broad Walk towards 
Bayswater. 

It was an exhilarating day, with 
a light wind blowing, and _ bright 
spring sunshine glowing on the 
tender green buds that were just 
beginning to unfold their young 
leaves; and Margherita felt almost 
gay as, with the quick elastic step 
of youth, she passed the Round 
Pond, where the fresh breeze, the 
open space, and the bright rip- 
pling water, gave her the buoyant 
sense of a seaside walk. It was one 
o'clock, and children and nurse- 
maids had gone home to dinner ; 
and beyond one or two schoolboys, 
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deeply absorbed in the voyages of 
their miniature ships across the 
Round Pond, and one or two 
elderly people quietly dozing on 
the sunniest seats, the Park was 
almost deserted. Madame Mar- 
gherita paused a few minutes, en- 
joying the air and sunshine, first 
gazing dreamily down the long 
vista of trees to Hyde Park, and 
then giving her final interest to the 
fortunes of a very white-sailed boat 
whose sails dipped perilously near 
the water as it scudded across the 
pond, and was at last received 
with triumphant shouts of delight 
by its master and owner. With 
a smile of sympathy, Margherita 
turned and pursued her way, pass- 
ing off the gravel path to the softer 
ground under the trees. 

As she neared the Bayswater- 
road her attention was attracted by 
the figure of an elderly man lying 
on one of the seats beneath the 
trees. It is a sight common enough 
in our great parks, where the weary 
and the homeless sometimes find a 
temporary resting-place, and many 
hundreds pass by such sad figures 
daily without giving them a pass- 
ing thought. But Margherita knew 
what it was to be poor and deso- 
late, and her heart was always open 
and tender towards those who 
were, or who appeared, homeless ; 
and there was, besides, something 
peculiarly touching in the weary 
listless attitude of this man, whose 
white emaciated hands hung weak- 
ly and helplessly beside him ; his 
head had drooped back over the 
seat, and his old shabby felt hat 
had fallen to the ground, leav- 
ing his thin gray hair to be ruffled 
by the wind. Margherita hesitated 
for a moment. Was he asleep? or 
was he ill? Ought she to pass on 
and leave him like that? Perhaps 
he wanted help; he might even 
have fainted, or have had afit. At 
this last thought she hesitated for 


‘an instant, shrinking with natural 
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dread; but Margherita was no 
coward when sorrow or suffering 
needed her help, and, resolutely 
setting fear aside, she stepped 
round to the side of the recumbent 
man. 

One glance was enough. With 
a little cry that was half a sob, 
Margherita threw herself upon her 
knees beside the shabby figure, . 
and gently raised the weary gray 
head in her delicate gloved hands. 

‘Father, father, speak to me! 
It is 1, your daughter, your little 
Olga !’ 

The heavy eyes opened slowly, 
and the prematurely old man made 
a feeble effort to raise himself on 
the seat. Margherita placed her 
strong young arms under him and 
raised him into a sitting posture, 
and replaced the fallen hat upon 
his head. 

Michael Layton seemed too weak 
and dazed to understand for some 
time where he was, or who sat be- 
side him. His daughter could see 
at once that he was ill and weak, 
not intoxicated; there were no 
signs about him of the old enemy ; 
his clothes were worn almost to 
rags, but were clean and tidy; his 
linen, such as it was, was scrupu- 
lously clean ; and his skin bore the 
pallor of long illness rather than 
the bloated appearance induced by 
drink, Margherita felt sure he 
must have been very ill, and was 
now weak and wasted by illness, 
and needing proper care and 
nourishment. Come what might, 
she must takehimhome. Rapidly 
all the complications of her posi- 
tion flashed through her mind. 
Should she tell Aline? Could she 
possibly keep it from her? What 
would Miss Hartley say? Marghe- 
rita had no money absolutely her 
own; she had no right to add an- 
other one to the household without 
telling Miss Hartley, and asking 
her permission to do so; but how 
could she tell a part without 
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telling the whole of her sorrowful 
story? And then came the remem- 
brance of how her father had driven 
her away from him with curses and 
hard accusations. If Ae would not 
believe her story, could she expect 
a stranger to? But there, he was 
scarcely himself in those days; now 
he is weak and ill, and come what 
may she must act—and at once. 
He has not yet spoken to her, but 
she fancies from the faint clasp of 
his hand that he has recognised 
her. Thank God, Patty knows all 
about him, and Patty is at home 
and will help her, if she can but 
get him home—that isthe first thing 
to be done; she must think after- 
wards. She looks around to see if 
there is any one near whom she can 
ask to help her, for she fears her 
father is too weak to walk even to 
the cabstand adjoining the Gardens. 
As she turns she is startled to find 
Sir Conway Joy almost at her 
elbow. He lifts his hat gravely 
and deferentially. 

‘Is there anything the matter, 
Madame Margherita?’ he asked, in 
his kindly boyish fashion, glancing 
down at the shabby figure, that still 
lay with closed eyes, supported by 
the young girl’s arms. ‘Can I help 
you? This old man looks very ill.’ 

‘I am afraid he és very ill,’ she 
replied. ‘I want to take him home 
with me at once, but I fear he 
cannot walk even to the gates.’ 

‘To take him home with you 
said Sir Conway, in a tone of sur- 
prise. ‘Forgive me,’ he added 
quickly, seeing her flush painfully, 
‘perhaps you know him; if not, I 
was going to propose taking him to 
a hospital.’ 

‘I do know him, Sir Conway ; I 
must take him home at once,’ cried 
the distressed girl. ‘O, how shall 
I get him there! he can never 
walk.’ 

‘Do not distress yourself, dear 
Madame Margherita; it can be 
managed most easily. I will fetch 
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a bath-chair in three minutes which 
will take him from here to your 
door, if you are quite decided to 
take him,’ he added, lingering an 
instant. 

‘Yes; indeed, indeed I have no 
choice. I do not know what 
prompts me to tell you what no 
one but my faithful servant Patty 
knows, Sir Conway, but you are so 
kind and generous. This is my 
father, my own father,’ she added 
proudly, seeing a slight momentary 
look of surprise on the young 
baronet’s face. ‘Months ago I 
lost sight of him, and now I find 
him like this; it is a sad story, I 
need hardly tell you—’ 

‘Pray do not, if it pains you,’ 
interrupted the young man eagerly, 
as she paused a moment in hesita- 
tion. ‘I can understand how it 
has been, perhaps; only let me 
help you, and I will ask no ques- 
tions, and believe only what you 
yourself choose to tell me.’ 

‘Thank you, with all my heart. 
How can I ever repay your kind- 
ness? Presently I will tell you 
more. But now I must get him 
home quickly, or he will sink in 
my very arms.’ 

Before Sir Conway’s return Mar- 
gherita’s busy mind had settled how 
to manage everything at Myrtle 
Cottage. Julie slept in a small 
dressing-room adjoining Aline’s 
bedroom, and little May shared 
her mother’s room ; the top floor 
Patty had hitherto had toherself, and 
on this top floor there was a second 
large attic, where her father could 
be quiet and undisturbed, and where 
she and Patty could take care of 
him, and nurse him back to health. 
She would tell Miss Hartley and 
Aline that her father had come to her 
ill and requiring care ; they need 
not see him until he had recovered 
his health and she had replenished 
his wardrobe. She could do this, 
and keep her father always with 
her in ease and comfort, and so 
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fulfil her dying mother’s last injunc- 
tions, if she was only successful at 
the concert to-morrow evening. 
Miss Hartley said she might get 
immediate engagements to sing in 
private houses that would be well 
paid, and then she would be inde- 
pendent, and no one would have 
the right to question her actions in 
the present or her life in the past. 
When the sick man at last arriv- 
ed at Myrtle Cottage, Patty proved 
herself, as Margherita knew she 
would, a tried and faithful friend. 
A very few hurried words from 
Margherita revealed the state of 
affairs to her; and though mutter- 
ing under her breath remarks not 
very complimentary to the Michael 
Layton of olden days, she set to 
work with hearty zeal and kind- 
liness to get the emaciated wreck 
of her former master comfortably 
settled in his new quarters, and 
supplied with restoratives and nour- 
ishing food ; his weak and weary 
appearance exciting her womanly 
sympathy and pity to the utmost. 
But it was many days before Michael 
Layton was strong enough to speak 
of the past, or to tell of how low 
the demon of drink had dragged 
him, before a long and wasting 
illness, during which he was well 
cared for in the workhouse infirm- 
ary, had cured him of his old vice, 
but left him feeble and helpless, 
when he had at last to leave the 
infirmary, to make room for cases 
more urgent than his own. He 
had only been two days out when 
Margherita found him lying in the 
Park, where, without her timely aid, 
he must have died of exhaustion, 
for he had no money to buy food, 
and neither energy to work nor 
strength to drag his weary limbs to 
the nearest casual ward. It seemed 
easiest and best to lie down under 
the green trees and sleep for ever. 
On the way home Margherita 
told Sir Conway something of her 
troubled life—not much: she simply 


hinted at the habit which had been 
her father’s ruin ; but she told him 
fully of her promise to her dying 
mother, and of Miss Hartley’s great 
kindness to her, and her present 
hopes of being able to repay her 
kindness, and support herself and 
her child and her father by her 
own work before long. Of her 
matriage—of her husband—she 
uttered no word, and, true to his 
promise, Sir Conway asked no 
question. 

But by the last post that evening 
she received a letter in a hand- 
writing quite strange to her. She 
did not very often receive letters 
at all, and this one she turned over 
and over, examining the seal and 
the postmark, as people so often do 
under such circumstances—some- 
times in order to spin out the plea- 
sure of a curiosity that it is in their 
own hands to gratify at any moment, 
and sometimes to delay alittle what 
they fear may be painful or un- 
pleasant intelligence. When at last 
Margherita, having exhausted the 
outside, turned to the inside for 
information about her strange cor- 
respondent, she found a cheque for 
50¢. enclosed in a sheet of paper, 
on which was written, ‘Will Ma- 
dame Margherita accept this loan 
from a sincere friend, at least until 
such time as her hopes of inde- 
pendence are fulfilled ? 

Margherita’s heart swelled at this 
fresh and delicate proof of the kind- 
ness that seemed everywhere to 
surround her steps. She would not 
pain Sir Conway Joy by refusing 
his offered loan ; and, indeed, with 
her father so ill under her care, she 
was very glad to have this substan- 
tial relief to some of her anxieties 
in her hands. It would save her 
causing any additional expense to 
Miss Hartley, and she was sanguine 
of being able to repay it quickly ; 
indeed, she should only probably 
have to use a very small portion of 
it. So she wrote a few warm. 
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hearted words of thanks to the 
young baronet for his many kind- 
nesses to her, and said she would 
keep his generous loan—strictly as 
a loan—for a little while at all 
events. 

It was late in the evening of that 
day—a day destined to be startling 
and eventful to Margherita—when 
Aline returned home from her visit 
to The Cottage in Regency-terrace, 
full of chatter about the pleasant 
day she had had, and all the people 
she had seen and the things she 
had heard. 

‘ We drove to Sir Gilbert’s in the 
afternoon, you know, Madame. 
What a lovely courtly old gentle- 
man he is! Miss Hartley had to 
choose and decide everything about 
the concert and the rooms to-mor- 
row evening. Such a beautiful 
grand room for a concert, Madame ! 
and everything Miss Hartley sug- 
gested Sir Gilbert ordered to be 
done at once. And the funny little 
Italian was there, Signor Maestro, 
darting about, here and there and 
everywhere, like a kingfisher—only 
he is not quite so pretty, is he, 
Madame? and Aline laughed 
merrily. ‘But I like him very 
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much,’ she added; ‘he is tho- 
roughly kind-hearted, with all his 
quick abrupt ways; and he is so 
excited about the concert to-mor- 
row, it is quite funny—much more 
excited than you or I, though it is 
our first appearance in public. And 
there are such pictures, Madame, 
everywhere, all over the big room : 
it will be like having a concert in 
fairy-land. And, O Madame, I 
was nearly forgetting to tell you 
I have found out whose portrait 
that was that you saw in our salon 
in Paris, the one you said was 
like baby May, you know, Ma- 
dame.’ 

Margherita’s white lips tried to 
frame a question, but no sound 
came from them, and she could 
only stare with wide pleading eyes 
at Aline, who was fidgeting rest- 
lessly about the room as she chat- 
tered on. 

‘Itis Sir Gilbert’s son, Madame, 
Mr. Cyril Clive. Iwas introduced 
to him to-day, and he Aas eyes like 
little May’s.’ 

‘Cyril Clive’ murmured Mar- 
gherita to herself, in a dazed and 
dreamy way. ‘Cyril Clive! How 
can it be possible ? 


[To be continued. ] 














THE SILVER CHAIN. 
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I. 


STERN were the laws and strange 
the customs of the older Swiss can- 
tons. Their criminal codes were 
of Draconian severity. Modern 
ideas of humanity, and of sympathy 
with the suffering, were slow in find- 
ing their way to the remote valleys 
and primitive communities of Hel- 
vetia ; while antiquated beliefs and 
dark superstitions lingered among 
them long after they had been 
banished from Western Europe. 
Nowhere were supposed wizards 
and witches more relentlessly per- 
secuted than in Switzerland. In 
their zeal to put down sorcery, the 
cantons of the new faith vied with 
those of the old. Going no farther 
back than the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we find that, in 
1689, two women were beheaded, 
and one burnt alive, at Trogen, 
Appenzel, on a charge of witchcraft. 
In 1690 a poor creature of the 
name of Katherina Wetter was exe- 
cuted (her body being afterwards 
burnt) at the same place for a like 
offence. This woman was the last 
person put to death in Appenzel for 
sorcery ; for it was afterwards found 
out (how is not stated) that her 
admission of having had dealings 
with the evil one was due to a dis- 
eased imagination, and had no 
foundation in fact. In other words, 
she was a woman of weak intellect, 
as many of these supposed witches 
were. In 1666 an entire family— 
mother, son, and daughter—were 
burnt alive at Alpnach, in Unter- 
walden, a Catholic canton, for 


practising forbidden arts, In 1701 
a woman was burnt alive at Warter- 
klugen, in Zurich, and seven other 
persons were beheaded, in the 
same Protestant canton, for a simi- 
lar offence. In 1714 a supposed 
witch, a girl of sixteen, was burnt 
at the stake on the Heinzenberg, 
in Graubiinden. But, perhaps, the 
most frightful tragedy recorded in 
the dark annals of witch persecu- 
tion is one that befell, less than 
one hundred and fifty years ago, 
in the town of Zug. There lived 
there at that time a weak-mind- 
ed girl of seventeen, who, as is 
said, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, denounced by name a 
number of her neighbours—old 
men of seventy, fathers and mo- 
thers of families, young men and 
maidens—as wizards, witches, and 
practisers of unholy rites. All 
whom she named were forthwith 
seized and put to the torture. A 
man and. his daughter, who with- 
stood the ordeal, were acquitted 
and set at liberty. A woman of 
the name of Liedenfrau, from 
Thurgau, though equally stead- 
fast, wasless fortunate. Rack and 
thumbscrew failing to extort from 
her any admission of guilt, she was 
thrust into a dark underground 
dungeon, and left to perish of cold, 
hunger, and her terrible hurts. 
Thirteen other women and girls, 
after being similarly tormented, and 
constrained thereby to own them- 
selves guilty of deeds they had 
never done, were either strangled 
or burnt at thestake. The tongue 
of one of them, before her execu- 
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tion, was torn out with fiery pin- 
cers ; another had her right hand 
hewn off, and her flesh burnt with 
red-hot irons. One of the victims 
was upwards of seventy. All this 
happened in the year of grace, 
1738, in the Catholic canton of 
Zug. But toa Protestant commu- 
nity belongs the bad eminence of 
longest continuance in witch-har- 
rying; for the last execution for 
sorcery in Switzerland took place 
at Glarus in 1782. 

It is generally supposed that the 
French revolution of 1789 dealt the 
practice of judicial torture its death- 
blow, and that nowhere in Europe 
did it survive the opening of the 
present century. This is an error. 
A man was racked in Zug so lately 
as 1824; and for several years there- 
after the thumbscrew was in com- 
mon use in this canton, albeit, if 
that makes any difference, as a 
punishment after conviction, not 
as a means of extorting confession 
before trial. In the archives of 
Obwalden appears an entry, in 
1840, of a payment of thirty shill- 
ings to the executioner for beating 
a prisoner (who had proved refrac- 
tory under examination) with rods 
in the ‘torture-chamber.’ Even at 
so recent a dateas 1855 thismethod 
of enforcing admissions of guilt 
seems to have been still in vogue ; 
for in that year it is stated, in the 
public records, of a certain accused 
person that, ‘after being chastised 
with rods, the prisoner was cau- 
tioned that, if he did not answer 
more frankly, he would be led back 
to the torture-room and severely 
handled; whereupon the exami- 
nation was resumed.’ 

Communities that tolerated the 
torture of unconvicted, and there- 
fore presumably innocent, persons, 
did not, as may well be supposed, 
err on the side of tenderness in 
their treatment of proved evildoers. 
With few exceptions, the primitive 
cantons, until far into the second 
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half of the nineteenth century, re- 
tained the penal codes of the thir- 
teenth, almost in their original 
integrity. Many of the sentences 
set forth therein are of an obviously 
ecclesiastical origin. Hence the 
object of nearly all of them is much 
more primitive and expiatory than 
deterrent or preventive. In 1851 
a woman, convicted of incendiarism 
in Nidwalden, received this sen- 
tence: she was to stand on the 
Harterstein (stone of punishment, 
a sort of pillory) fifteen minutes, 
and, while the bells tolled a solemn 
peal, listen to the reading of her 
sentence ; on a certain Sunday to 
be conducted to the church of 
Stans, and there compelled to kneel 
before the pulpit during the delivery 
of a sermon on the sin of fire- 
raising ; to pass five years in prison. 
After the expiration of her impri- 
sonment she was to go to church 
every holiday, attend morning and 
afternoon service every Sunday, 
and say her prayers in public every 
two months; to be deprived of all 
her privileges as member of the 
commune ; to be placed under the 
supervision of the police and her 
friends—the latter being ordered 
to provide for her maintenance. 
The husband of this woman—at 
whose instance she committed 
the crime that brought upon her 
sO many punishments—was con- 
demned to eight years’ imprison- 
ment; which does not seem to 
have been altogether to his liking, 
since he broke prison and fled to 
Berne. But, unfortunately for him, 
he fell into the hands of the police 
of that city, and was by them sent 
back to Nidwalden. There he was 
tried for contempt of his judges 
in presuming to escape, con- 
demned to listen to the reading of 
his sentence, with the traditional 
bell-tolling accompaniment, and to 
stand fifteen minutes on the stone 
of punishment with a gag in his 
mouth ; after which he was rele- 
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gated to his dungeon to undergo 
the remainder of his sentence. In 
the same year, a girl of the name of 
Katharina Berthold, charged with 
speaking evil of dignities—to wit, 
of the cantonal authorities—and 
‘unseemly behaviour,’ was ordered 
to stand on the stone of punish- 
ment; to kneel in church while a 
discourse was preached on the 
enormity of her conduct; to be 
imprisoned for four months in 
chains in her father’s house; for 
three years thereafter to stay at 
home at nights ; and finally, when 
she went to church—and she was 
to go at least once every Sunday 
and holiday—to sit during the ser- 
vice on ‘the stool of repentance.’ 
A short time previously a man, 
convicted of manslaughter, was 
ordered, amongst other things, to 
visit on successive Sundays every 
parish-church in the canton, and 
hear, on his marrow-bones, a long 
homily, prepared with special re- 
ference to himself and his misdeeds, 
which, so far at least as he was con- 
cerned, was aptly termed ‘a punish- 
ment sermon.’ 

A still more remarkable survival 
of ancient customs was wager of 
battle, which, until within a com- 
paratively recent period, was the 
lawful and accepted way of settling 
suits for slander in the canton of 
Appenzel-Innerrhoden. A man who 
considered himself to have been 
slandered had the right to challenge 
his defamer to single combat un- 
der the following conditions : The 
fight must be with fists ; it must 
be fought under the open sky, never 
in a house ; several witnesses were 
to be present, to see fair play; the 
challenge to fight was to be in due 
form; both men were to be willing ; 
the combatants were not to wear 
knuckle-dusters or finger-rings, nor 
to give foul blows (strike below the 
belt). The first fighter fairly floored 
was held to have lost the wager, 
whereupon the men were separated 
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by the witnesses, and all adjourned 
to the nearest alehouse to drink 
‘the cup of peace.’ If the man 
challenged felt himself physically 
unfit for the contest, he could 
crave the intervention of the Land- 
weibel (a local magistrate), whose 
good offices in these circumstances 
generally succeeded in settling the 
matter in dispute, ‘ without further 
trouble.’ 

In no part of Switzerland used 
the punishment of convicted of- 
fenders to be more severe, or the 
treatment of suspected evildoers 
more harsh, than in this same can- 
ton of Appenzel. The practice of 
torturing accused persons, or rather 
(as this term might be supposed to 
imply that they were thumbscrewed 
or racked) the infliction on them 
of bodily suffering to induce con- 
fession, was in vogue only a few 
years back ; nor did it, probably, 
fall into complete desuetude until 
1874, when the Federal Constitu- 
tion, that year adopted, placed a 
general interdict on corporal pains 
and penalties, as well as on the 
punishment of death. 

In the council-room of the old 
Rathhaus of Appenzel, there is, or 
was not long ago, an instrument 
locally known as the Bocksfutter. It 
consisted of a long bench, on which 
delinquents ordered to be punished 
with stripes, and prisoners who were 
obstinate about admitting their 
guilt, were wont to be placed, with 
legs and arms outstretched, as if 
they were going to swim. But any 
attempt to move these members 
was prevented by enclosing them 
in iron clamps firmly fastened to 
the bench. This preliminary com- 
pleted, the executioner was called 
in, and ordered to give the victim 
as many strokes with an ‘ Ochsen- 
ziemer,’ on the bare body, as the 
judges might think necessary to 
loosen his tongue or purge him of 
his offence. Another so-called 
‘truth - finder’ (Wahreitserforsch- 
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ungsmittel) was the ‘cage.’ The 
‘cage’ was a cell under the roof of 
the Rathhaus, constructed of solid 
beams of timber, windowless, and 
so small that a tall man could nei- 
ther stand upright nor stretch 
his legs in it. He must either 
cower on the floor, or lie in a con- 
strained position on the little 
truckle-bed which occupied one 
side of his den. Professor Osen- 
briiggen of Zurich mentions in his 
Culturhistorische Bilder aus der 
Schweiz that, when he went through 
the Appenzeller Rathhaus, in 1862, 
he inquired of his conductor, a 
young woman, presumably the 
daughter of the housekeeper or 
gaoler, if confinement in the cage 
had not a powerful effect in con- 
straining people to confess. ‘/a,’ 
answered the maiden, with a mat- 
ter-of-fact air; ‘they do not gene- 
rally hold out long, especially in 
winter.’ 

To understand the full import 
of this answer, it should be remem- 
bered that not only was the place 
unceiled, unwarmed, and unlighted, 
but that Appenzel is 2600 feet 
above sea-level, and that a north 
wind in these alpine regions often 
brings with it cold of almost Sibe- 
rian severity. A few days’ solitary 
confinement in the ‘cage’ in mid- 
winter was probably not less effec- 
tive in taming rebellious spirits 
than thumbscrew or rack. To es- 
cape so terrible an infliction, many 
men would confess to a great deai, 
whether they were guilty or not. 

The abuse to which this method 
of ‘truth-finding’ was liable, and 
the sternness with which punish- 
ments in Appenzel were wont to 
be enforced, are illustrated in the 
following true story, which has sug- 
gested the present sketch and its 
title of ‘ The Silver Chain.’ 
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II. 


Some thirty years ago—to be 
precise, in 1849—there were liv- 
ing in the Commune of Gonten, 
Canton Appenzel, two girls, who 
bore the names respectively of 
Maria Koch and Mathilde Weber. 

There is little distinction of rank 
in a primitive Swiss canton ; and, 
albeit the Kochs were poor and the 
Webers rich, they belonged both 
to the class of yeomen-farmers, 
and the maidens were fast friends 
and frequent companions. Anna 
Maria was the better-looking of the 
two. She had rosy cheeks, flaxen 
hair, a creamy skin, blue eyes, and, 
though under twenty, she was tall 
and well-built, and possessed the 
physical development of a woman 
of five-and-twenty. Mathilde, on 
the other hand, was rather short 
and slight and somewhat plain 
of feature, yet kind and amiable 
withal, a great favourite with her 
parents and beloved by her friends. 
She was envied too; for on high 
daysand holidays, when she donned 
the gay folks’ dress of Appenzel, 
she bore on her breast a bigger 
and finer silver chain than any 
maiden of her acquaintance could 
boast of. Maria Koch often looked 
wistfully at this chain, for, in com- 
mon with a few of the poorer girls 
of the valley, she lacked this to- 
ken of wealth. A silver chain, 
moreover, was regarded not merely 
as an ornament; it was supposed 
to act in some measure as a charm 
—to help its wearer to win a Hoch- 
zeiter (sweetheart), and, when won, 
keep him faithful to his troth. In 
this respect, however, Mathilde 
Weber’s silver chain had done her 
scant service. It had not brought 
her a single offer, while her friend 
was betrothed to a fine young fel- 
low of the name of Conrad Ober- 
wald, who had probably found in 
her rosy cheeks and _ bright-blue 
eyes more attractive metal than in 
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Mathilde’s darker orbs and gayer 
apparel. Maria was nevertheless 
haunted by a fear that, until she 
too possessed a breast-chain, her 
sweetheart’s constancy would not 
be assured—that some richer, if 
less comely, rival might deprive 
her of his love. 

This was the state of things in 
the summer of 1849. 

On June the 17th of that year, 
a bevy of the fairest maidens of 
Gonten were gathered under the 
friendly shade of a leafy lime-tree 
in the outskirts of the village. All 
were attired in their ‘ Sunday best,’ 
and the breasts of most of them 
were brilliant with heavy silver 
chains ; for it was Corpus Christi 
day, a high Church festival and a 
general holiday. 

‘Who is going to church?’ said 
one of the girls. 

*I, and I, and I,’ answered 
several. 

‘I am waiting for Mathilde 
Weber,’ said Maria Koch. ‘ We 
agreed to go together, and she 
said she would come this way 
round. We were to meet here by 
the lime-tree.’ 

‘If she does not come soon, 
you'll be late,’ observed another of 
her companions. ‘Iam going to 
start now ; it’stoo warm to walk fast.’ 

‘I saw Mathilde Weber last 
night,’ put in Hilda Yodel, a 
bright-looking girl with mischiev- 
ous black eyes, ‘behind Hans 
Ochsenbein’s garden, and she was 
walking with somebody. 

The last words were delivered 
with marked emphasis and a sig- 
nificant look at Maria Koch. 

‘Who was it, who was it?’ asked 
half a dozen eager voices. 

‘ Guess.’ 

‘How can we guess? It was 
not surely—’ 

‘Yes. It was Conrad Oberwald.’ 

‘It’s a lie,’ broke in Maria im- 
petuously ; ‘and you know it’s a 
die, Hilda Yodel!’ 
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‘Lie for you, Friulein Koch! 
Keep your lies to yourself! Do 
you suppose my eyesight is not 
better than your ignorance? And 
why should not Conrad and Ma- 
thilde take a walk together behind 
Hans Ochsenbein’s garden, or any- 
where else, if it pleases them? 
What is it to you, I should like to 
know ?” 

‘Here is Mathilde coming,’ said 
another girl; ‘we'll tell her what 
you say.’ 

‘Tell her,’ answered Hilda defi- 
antly ; ‘ she’ll not deny it.’ 

When Mathilde neared the 
group, she was met with a chorus 
of questions. 

‘Were you walking with Con- 
rad Oberwald last night? Hilda 
Yodel says she saw you with Maria 
Koch’s Hochzeiter, Mathilde, close 
to Hans Ochsenbein’s garden. Is 
it true?” 

‘ Quite true,’ said Mathilde sim- 
ply. ‘ He overtook me by Naegele’s 
house, and we went the length of 
the garden together, talking about 
Maria here’ (with a smile), ‘and he 
gave me a message for her, which 
I will tell her afterwards.’ 

‘Is that all?’ remarked one of 
the elder girls indignantly. ‘It’s 
just like you, Hilda Yodel, trying 
to stir up mischief, saying you saw 
Conrad and Maria courting.’ 

‘That may have been your 
thought,’ answered Hilda pertly ; 
‘but it was not my saying. All 
that I said was that I had seen 
them walking together. How long 
have walking and courting been the 
same thing ?” 

‘It is what you meant, anyhow.’ 

‘ That is what you say, Fraulein. 
But if it is all the same to you, I 
will be judged by my own words, 
and not by your opinion of my 
meaning. And now I am going 
to “church. The bells will have 
done tolling in five minutes.’ 

On this the group broke up into 
twos and threes, and all moved off 
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in the direction taken by Hilda 
Yodel. Mathilde and Maria went 
together. Since the latter had so 
fiercely given Hilda the lie, she 
had been silent and preoccupied, 
and borne no part in the subse- 
quent conversation. 

The chalet of the Webers was 
some distance from the village, and 
after service Maria excused her- 
self from returning with her com- 
panions directly to Gonten, on the 
plea that she was going to set 
Mathilde on her way home. An 
hour or two later she reappeared in 
the village, and in the evening went 
to church a second time, where, 
meeting Hilda Yodel, she expressed 
to her great disappointment that 
Mathilde Weber had not come 
again to service, as she had pro- 
mised. 

‘She has, perhaps, other fish to 
fry,’ said Hilda, with one of her 
meaning smiles. ‘Nobody can 
make me believe that, with such a 


breast-chain as that, she cannot 
have a Hochzeiter if she likes. I 
should not wonder if she had one 


already. Now, has not she, 
Maria? You know; she tells you 
all her secrets, Iam sure she does.’ 

‘I know nothing either of Ma- 
thilde Weber or her concerns,’ 
answered the other angrily ; and, 
refusing Hilda’s proffered com- 
panionship, she walked off alone. 

‘She has not forgotten this 
morning,’ muttered Hilda. ‘She 
is jealous yet. Have those two 
been quarrelling, I wonder? I 
should not be surprised. The best 
friends are often the first to fall 
out.’ 


III. 


THE nextday was one of great ex- 
citement in Gonten. Early in the 
morning it began to be rumoured 
that Mathilde Weber was missing, 
and before noon her father appear- 
ed in the village to beseech the 
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help of his neighbours in looking 
for his daughter. She had gone to 
church, he said, the previous morn- 
ing, and had not returned. He 
and several others had sought for 
her all night, but as yet without the 
slightest success ; and they feared 
some evil had befallen the girl. 

One of the first persons question- 
ed was Maria Koch. She was the 
missing maiden’s particular friend, 
and the last seen in her company. 
The account she had to give was 
simple and straightforward. They 
had gone together, she said, after 
leaving church, to a point on the 
way to the Webers’ house, which 
she described. There they had 
parted, and Maria, as her parents 
could testify, was at home to dinner 
not much later than the usual hour. 

Had Mathilde, she was asked, 
expressed any intention of going 
elsewhere than straight home? 
None whatever, she answered ; and 
nobody could be more surprised 
than herself to hear that she had 
disappeared. 

This deepened, rather than 
helped to clear up, the mystery ; 
nor, in spite of the efforts that were 
made, was any light thrown upon 
it during the remainder of the 
week. ‘The distracted parents, al- 
though they sought far and near, 
and had the aid of many friends 
and the cantonal police, found not 
the slightest clue to their daughter’s 
fate. 

On the Sunday morning follow- 
ing, the young girls of the village 
bent on church-going met, as usual, 
under the lime-tree. Their conver- 
sation ran naturally on the disap- 
pearance of Mathilde Weber. It 
was the all-absorbing subject of the 
day—people talked of little else. 

*Poor Mathilde,’ said one, ‘I 
hope she has come to no harm. 
If she had run away she would 
surely have been heard of before 
this time.’ 

‘Why should she run away?’ de- 
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manded another. ‘Folks don’t 
run away when they have done no 
wrong; and nobody ever did say, 
or could say, aught against Ma- 
thilde. There was not a better girl 
in all Appenzel, let alone Gonten.’ 

‘If anybody knows anything 
about her, it’s Maria Koch,’ observ- 
ed Hilda Yodel decisively. ‘She 
cannot miss knowing ; she was with 
her the last.’ 

‘ Here she comes ; let us ask her.’ 

‘ And, as sure as I am a sinner, 
with a new silver chain on her 
breast! Where can she have got 
it? Her father is too poor to buy 
her one—that everybody knows.’ 

The moment the object of these 
remarks came within earshot, she 
was warmly wished joy of her new 
acquisition, and eagerly asked how 
she had come by it. 

‘Conrad Oberwald gave it me,’ 
she answered. 

‘Well done, Conrad,’ exclaimed 
several voices. ‘He is a Hochzeiter 
worth having! I wish there were 
more like him.’ 

‘I wish I had a chain like that,’ 
said Hilda Yodel, eyeing the orna- 
ment curiously, and testing its 
thickness with herfinger and thumb. 
‘There is not a finer in the com- 
mune. If poor Mathilde had not 
taken hers with her, I should al- 
most think you had borrowed it, 
Maria.’ 

‘How could it be Mathilde’s?’ 
answered the other angrily, while 
her face turned from red to pale, 
and to red again. ‘Conrad gave 
it me, I tell you, on Friday—no, 
yester-night. He always said he 
would give me one—like— like 
Mathilde’s—and this is it—and it 
is like Mathilde’s; but that does 
not make it hers. It is mine, I 
tell you.’ 

‘Well, I did not say it was not. 
There is nothing to get in a temper 
about, that I can see. But is it 
not time we were going to church ? 
Will you walk with me, Maria ? 


‘No; I am going with Gretchen 
Langbein,’ said Maria, with an air 
which plainly told that her wrath 
was far from being appeased. 

‘Well, then, I shall go with 
Katherina Keinhosen. But just 
look here, Maria. If I had been 
you, I don’t think I should have 
chosen the first Sunday after my 
friend’s disappearance, and, may- 
be, death—for there’s many a one 
that thinks she has been foully 
murdered—to sport a fine new 
silver chain, just as if you did not 
care. Come along, Katherina. 


And before Maria, who seem- 
ed choking with rage, could find 
words to answer, Hilda and her 
friend were on their way to church, 
whither the rest of the fair throng 
shortly followed them. 


While this was going on, a band 
of merry children were playing 
and gathering wild flowers in a 
wood, about midway between Gon- 
ten and the chalet of the Webers. 
Through the wood ran a pellucid 
stream. Though it nowhere at- 
tained to the dignity of a river, 
the stream formed here and there 
deep pools, sometimes calm and 
silent, but oftener swirling round 
with the impulse of the incoming 
water, and foam-crested. While 
hot in chase of a swarm of golden- 
hued butterflies, the children came 
suddenly on one of these pools. 
Except on one side it was hemmed 
in by rocks and overshadowed by 
trees. 

The butterflies fluttered over the 
brook, and as their pursuers could 
no longer follow them, they began 
a busy quest after flowers and wild 
strawberries. 

A bold boy of twelve lay down 
on the brink of the pool, and 
reached out his arm to pluck a 
forget-me-not. 

Uttering a cry of horror, he 
bounded to his feet. 

‘ Gott im Himmel ! what is that?” 
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he shouted, as with outstretched 
arm he pointed to the seething 
water. 

His companions gathered round 
him, and, trembling with fear, 
looked down into the pool. They 
saw there an awesome sight,—a 
draped human figure, with a ghastly 
face, wide-open eyes, and long 
dark hair moving swiftly round in 
the swirling water. Round and 
round it went, sometimes hidden 
from view by drooping trees and 
the projecting bank ; but returning 
ever and anon to the middle of the 
pool, and gazing into the sunlight 
with lack-lustre orbs. 

One look was enough. The 
children—some of them too terri- 
fied to speak, others sobbing and 
wringing their hands—turned with 
one accord from the spot, and 
fled. They ran out of the wood 
to the footpath that skirted it, and 
thence into the road leading to 
Gonten ; nor did they stop until 
they met a group of people coming 
from church, to whom one of 
them, more eager than the rest, 
announced that they had seen a 
ghost in the Wassertobel. 

‘No,’ said the sturdy little fel- 
low who had first seen the body, 
‘it’s no ghost ; it’sa woman’s corpse. 
I could tell by her clothes and her 
long hair.’ 

‘It’s more likely a log of wood 
that has frightened you,’ said one 
of the men who heard the story. 
* They are often very queer shaped, 
those logs of wood ; and when they 
are bobbing about in the water 
with a lot of weeds on the top of 
them, they look, for all the world, 
like a Christian.’ 

‘It’s no log of wood either,’ an- 
swered the lad. ‘Logs of wood 
don’t have petticoats and eyes 
and hair, do they? Do you 
think I don’t know a woman from 
a log?’ 

‘ Let us go and see,’ said another. 
“It is not far to this Wassertobel. 
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Perhaps the children are right, after 
all.’ 

‘We are right; anyway I am 
right,’ put in the youth defiantly. 
‘You see if I am not. Come 
along !’ 

Whereupon they all moved off 
together—some five or six men, 
and nearly as many girls and wo- 
men—towards the Wassertobel. 

One glance sufficed to show that 
the children were right. It was a 
body ; and when, with the help of 
a branch cut from a tree, it was 
drawn to the side, and lifted from 
the water, all present recognised 
the body as that of Mathilde 
Weber. 

‘Poor Mathilde!’ said one of 
the men pityingly. ‘Who could 
have thought that a girl like her, 
with kind parents and everything 
to make life happy, would make 
away with herself?’ 

‘ Are you sure that she did make 
away with herself?’ asked Hilda 
Yodel. 

‘You surely don’t think that—’ 

‘That she has been murdered. 
Well, I hope she has not; but 
what has become of her chain? 
It was so firmly fastened that it can- 
not have been lost in the water. 
And look here’ (pointing to the 
front of the drowned girl’s dress), 
‘it has been torn off. See how her 
gown is rent, and the gatherings 
burst. It has required a strong 
pull to do that.’ 

‘That is clear,’ said one of the 
men. ‘It is a case for the Statt- 
halter. Let us take the poor thing 
home to her father and mother ; 
and after that some of us will go 
and tell the police.’ 

And then they made a bier of 
branches, and reverently laying the 
poor girl’s body thereon, carried it 
to her parents’ house. 

A few hours later, a constable, 
accompanied by Herr Weber, waited 
on Maria Koch, and asked to see 
the silver chain which she had worn 
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that morning at church. Weber 
at once identified it as that of his 
daughter. It was of peculiar make, 
bore certain marks, which he knew; 
and he could, he said, swear to it 
anywhere. Asked how she had 
come by the chain, Maria told the 
same story that she had told her 
companions early in the day: it 
had been given to her by her 
sweetheart, Conrad Oberwald. 

Before midnight Conrad Ober- 
wald was arrested and lodged in 
the dungeon at Appenzel Rathhaus 
on a charge of murder. 


IV. 


Very few people in Gonten or 
Appenzel felt any doubt as to Con- 
rad Oberwald’s guilt. The few 


who, at the outset, had contended 
that Maria Koch was the real cul- 
prit could not resist the arguments 


of those who believed in her inno- 
cence and her sweetheart’s guilt, 
supported as they were by several 
telling facts and considerations. 
How, it was asked, could Maria 
have thrown Mathilde into the 
Wassertobel? It was some dis- 
tance from the road and the foot- 
path; and though she was the 
stronger it was not conceivable that 
she could have dragged the other, 
in open day, through the wood, 
robbed her of her chain, and 
drowned her in the pool. A strong 
man might do such a deed—hardly 
a young girl, What more probable 
theory could be suggested than 
that Conrad, who was seen in Ma- 
thilde’s company the night before, 
had waylaid her as she went 
home from church, after part- 
ing with Maria, persuaded her 
to walk with him in the wood, and 
then accomplished his purpose? 
It was also plausibly urged that the 
very fact of Maria wearing the 
chain the very first Sunday after 
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the festival of Corpus Christi was 
alone a strong proof of her inno- 
cence. Had she herself either mur- 
dered Mathilde, or been in any way 
privy to the murder, she would 
hardly, being presumably of sane 
mind, have openly displayed her 
plunder within three or four days 
of its acquisition. 

This, at least, was the popular 
view of the case. It was also the 
view of the police and magis- 
trates of the canton, who, on the 
grounds stated, assumed Conrad’s 
guilt from the first. There is, 
however, a wide difference between 
assumption and proof, and the 
evidence against the prisoner, 
either direct or circumstantial, was 
weak in the extreme. It rested 
entirely on Maria Koch’s assertion 
that he had given her the silver 
chain. But it was clearly impos- 
sible to convict a man on the tes- 
timony of a witness who, on a cer- 
tain not impossible (however im- 
probable) supposition, had the 
strongest imaginable motive to 
swear falsely—the saving of her 
own life. Unless, therefore, other 
evidence should be forthcoming, 
or Conrad could be induced to 
confess, the prosecution was likely 
to fail. Hence the most strenuous 
efforts were made to extort a con- 
fession ; for of further evidence 
there was little hope. The pri- 
soner was examined and ques- 
tioned, time after time, by the Woch- 
enrath (police-court), and always 
with the same result. He stub- 
bornly refused to make any ad- 
mission of guilt, saying roundly 
that if Maria Koch said he had 
given her Mathilde Weber's silver 
chain, or any other chain, she lied. 
He was then ordered to be flogged 
with an ordinary whip; and this 
aid to confession failing of its in- 
tended effect, he was fastened to 
the Bocksfutter, and cruelly flagel- 
lated with a piece of stiff ox-hide. 
Still Conrad -protested his inno- 
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cence. The court next ordered 
him to be bound hand and foot, 
and clapped in the ‘ cage,’ under 
the roof of the Rathhaus. This 
was the hardest trial of all; but 
nothing could shake the man’s 
constancy. He remained as firm 
as ever in his resolution—not to 
tell the truth, the judge main- 
tained—not to tell a lie, he said. 
This went on for several months— 
alternate floggings, bocksfutterings, 
and imprisonments (generally with 
hands and feet bound together) in 
the ‘cage ; and one way and an- 
other, Conrad, a man of fine pro- 
portions and strong constitution, 
was reduced to a shadow of his 
former self. Yet nothing seemed 
able to subdue his spirit ; and the 
Wochenrath began to think they 
would have to let him go, after all, 
and that the murder of Mathilde 
Weber was one of the many crimes 
reserved for punishment in some 
other world than this. 

Meanwhile Maria Koch, if her 
looks did not belie her, was little 
less wretched than her lover. She 
waxed thin; her cheeks lost their 
roses; her eyes seemed to grow 
larger, and, when she was suddenly 
greeted, they took an almost pain- 
fully - startled expression. She 
shunned her old companions, and 
could never be persuaded to talk 
about Mathilde and Conrad. This 
occasioned no surprise. No wonder 
Maria Koch looked ill, people 
said. Her Hochzeiter was shut up 
in a dungeon at Appenzel, on a 
charge of murdering her dearest 
friend; and she knew, as every- 
body else knew, that he would 
only leave it for the scaffold and 
a shameful death. How could she 
help feeling wretched? No wonder 
was it either that she would never 
go near the Wassertobel ; that she 
would go a long way round to avoid 
it. What could be more natural ? 
And there were other folks besides 
Maria Koch that would walk a 
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mile or two out of their way rather 
than pass the Wassertobel after 
nightfall. The place was uncanny. 
Had not Andreas Jud, the goat- 
herd, one night when it was light 
of moon, seen a white figure sitting 
on the edge of the pool ; and were 
there not others that had seen the 
same? 

With very few exceptions indeed, 
the popular persuasion of Conrad’s 
guilt was as strong in October as it 
had been in June. Chief among the 
dissidents were Hilda Yodel and 
Frau Flimm, wife of the Landwei- 
bel (asort of sheriff and keeper of the 
Rathhaus). Hilda, who had closely 
watched Maria, both at the time of 
Mathilde’s disappearance and since, 
had drawn conclusions decidedly 
unfavourable to that young wo- 
man’s innocence of her friend's 
death. Frau Flimm, from her ob- 
servation of Conrad, had arrived 
at precisely the same conclusion. 

Appenzel being a small canton, 
its public officers have to fulfil 
divers functions; and when—as 
often happened—the Landweibel 
was away, his wife had to look after 
the prisoners in the Rathhaus. It 
thus came to pass that she was 
brought frequently in contact with 
Conrad. At first, like everybody 
else, she believed in his guilt ; and 
more than once, when she took 
him his food, she had exhorted 
him to confess. 

‘Tell the truth like a man,’ she 
said. ‘You will have to tell it sooner 
or later, or they will find it out in 
some other way, and anything is 
better than suffering as you suffer. 
Why, you are always being either 
bocksfuttered orshut up in the cage. 
I'd liefer have my head chopped 
off at once, if I were you. Besides, 
if you confess they may let you off 
with a long term of imprisonment.’ 

To this suggestion Conrad simply 
replied that, being innocent of the 
crime imputed to him, he could not 
admit that he was guilty. In the 
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end Frau Flimm believed him, and 
did all that lay in her power to 
keep up his spirits and render his 
imprisonment as tolerable as, in 
the circumstances, was possible. 
Her conviction of Oberwald’s guilt- 
lessness was confirmed by Maria 
Koch’s manner, when she called at 
the Rathhaus to inquire about him, 
as she always did when she came 
to Appenzel. Most people looked 
on these visits as a proof of the 
girl’s constancy and affection ; but 
the Frau Landweibel and Hilda 
Yodel, who frequently communed 
with each other on the subject, 
held that they were a mere blind, 
kept up solely to sustain the belief 
in her innocence and, incidentally, 
in her lover’s guilt. 

As Frau Flimm pointed out to 
Hilda, it was a suspicious circum- 
stance that, albeit she was so par- 
ticular in inquiring after Conrad, 
she never cared to see him—had, 
indeed, several times refused to see 
him when the Landweibel’s wife 
had proposed to take her to his 
cell. Neither was her behaviour 
in other respects on these occasions 
that of one with conscience void of 
offence. Her visits were always of 
the shortest. She could never look 
Frau Flimm in the face ; and her 
whole bearing, besides showing 
that her self-imposed duty was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to her, be- 
tokened a mind ill at ease. 

After long cogitation, and taking 
frequent counsel with Hilda Yodel 
—the only person who shared her 
belief in Oberwald’s innocence— 
she resolved to try the experiment 
of surprising Maria into an ad- 
mission of the truth the very next 
time she called to ask after her 
lover. 

A few days afterwards the girl, 
as,Frau Flimm expected, came to 
the Rathhaus, and, in her usual 
hesitating manner, and with avert- 
ed gaze, inquired ‘ how Conrad was 
doing.’ 
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‘Badly, very badly,’ answered 
Frau Flimm, looking sternly at her 
questioner. ‘ They had him on the 
Bocksfutter again yesterday; now 
he is in the cage up there in the 
dark—hands and feet roped to- 
gether—and you know how cold 
it is. How the poor fellow shivered 
and moaned when I went to see 
him an hour since ! I think Conrad 
is like to die, Maria Koch ” 

‘ To die, Frau Flimm ! exclaimed 
the girl, trembling all over. ‘ Con- 
rad like to die 

*Yes, die!’ thundered Frau 
Flimm. ‘You are going to kill 
him, as you killed Mathilde We- 
ber !’ 

‘I kill Mathilde? No, no! Do 
not say so—it is not true!’ mut- 
tered Maria, turning deadly pale, 
and leaning against the wall for 
support. 

‘Yes, you! Doyou think I can- 
not see, that I cannot read your 
guilt in your face? And is there 
not a God in heaven? Does not 
He know? Do you want to have 
another murderon your conscience? 
Confess, girl, and save your soul ! 
You drowned poor Mathilde, and 
took her chain ! 

‘I did, Frau Flimm ! God for- 
give me, I did!’ and the girl, sob- 
bing convulsively and covering her 
face with her hands, sank down on 
the floor. ‘But, O,’ starting up, 
and laying her hands on Frau 
Flimm’s shoulders, ‘don’t tell, don’t 
say anything to the Landweibel! 
They will cut my head off, if you 
do, and I don’t want to die—O, 
I don’t want to die !’ 

‘I hope they won’t do that,’ 
said the other pityingly, for her 
woman’s heart was deeply touched 
by the girl’s terrible agitation and 
wretchedness; ‘but I shall be 
obliged to tell, if it is only for 
Conrad’s sake. Besides, it is my 
duty. I am the Landweibel’s 
wife, you know.’ 

‘But not to-day, dice Frau 
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Flimm, not to-day, please—not to- 
day! I want to go home to my 
mother. I have been buying-in 
for her. Let me go, Frau Flimm. 
I will come back to-morrow and 
give myself up to the Landweibel ; 
Iwill, indeed! Do, please, let me 
go! 

As she spoke, the girl moved 
towards the door. Frau Flimm 
pushed her back. 

‘ Not so, Maria,notso. I must 
tell the Landweibel, and I cannot 
let you leave the Rathhaus. You 
will have to stay here to-night. I 
will send word to your mother.’ 

* Let me go, I tell you shouted 
Maria, who was now bitterly re- 
gretting having allowed herself to 
be surprised out of her secret, and 
almost wild with fear. ‘ Let me go! 
I will go! Stand aside, or I shall 
hurt you !” 

And then she shook herself free 
from Frau Flimm’s grasp and made 
a second turn for the door. The 


girl was tall, and strong and des- 
perate; she struggled fiercely to 
gain her end; and, had they been 


left to themselves, would have 
been much more than a match for 
her opponent. But the latter 
shouted for help ; and, as she fell 
exhausted on the floor, her hus- 
band ran into the room. 

‘Seize her, hold her! she ex- 
claimed, pointing to Maria. ‘She 
is a murderess! She killed Ma- 
thilde Weber; she has told me 
herself. Seize her!’ 

Then there was another struggle ; 
for the girl refused to yield even 
to the Landweibel ; and she made 
so determined a resistance that, 
before she could be secured and 
placed in a cell, he had to call for 
further help. 

When Maria was brought be- 
fore the examining judge the next 
day, she retracted her confession, 
or, rather, denied having made 
any; but a night in the cage 
loosened her tongue, and she made 
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a full avowal of her guilt. The story 
was soon told. Greed and jeal- 
ousy were her motives. She was a- 
fraid Mathilde would rob her of her 
lover, and she coveted her silver 
chain. On Corpus Christi day, as 
they were going home from church, 
she contrived to get her friend near 
the Wassertobel by pretending that 
she had lost her paternoster in the 
wood a short time previously. 
When they reached the brink she 
pushed the poor girl in, at the 
same time tearing the tempting 
ornament from her breast. She 
thought the body would sink to 
the bottom and never be seen 
again. In saying Conrad Ober- 
wald had given her the chain, she 
had no idea, she said, of bringing 
him into the trouble; but when 
the murder came out, she dared 
not tell that it was her doing, and 
so kept silence and let her lover 
bear the blame. 

The method of procedure in 
criminal cases in Appenzel, at the 
time in question, was as peculiar 
and old-fashioned as any other in- 
stitution of the canton. The ex- 
amination was conducted by a 
court called the Wochenrath. It 
had the power of putting refractory 
prisoners to the torture, as poor 
Conrad Oberwald found to his 
cost. By increasing the number 
of judges, it could constitute itself, 
in certain contingencies, a Blutrath 
(Council of Blood), and try serious 
cases. But the power of life and 
death was vested in the Great 
Council of the canton, by whom 
all capital cases, in the last resort, 
were heard and decided. Their 
proceedings were conducted in 
public, literally with open doors. 
The examinations of the Wochen- 
rath, on the other hand, were held 
with closed doors. The official 
designation of the Public Prose- 
cutor was Reichsvogt— Imperial 
Bailiff—a name that had come 
down from the time when Appenzel, 
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formed a part of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The appointed defender 
of the prisoner was the Armen- 
pfleger, or Overseer of the Poor. 
When these men had made an end 
of speaking, it was the custom for 
the Landammann, who presided 
over the Council, to inquire if any 
minister of God or kinsman of the 
accused desired to say a word on 
his behalf. If no kinsman an- 
swered to the call, the accused 
would beseech the Church, ‘ which 
thirsteth not after blood,’ to plead 
with his earthly judges to temper 
their justice with mercy. The 
hearing over, the prisoner was re- 
moved, the court cleared, and the 
case debated with closed doors. 
A majority decided ; and, in the 
event of an equality of votes, the 
casting vote was always given in 
favour of acquittal. The sentence 


was pronounced with open doors. 
If the prisoner’s doom was death, 
the great bell tolled a solemn peal, 


the Landammann broke his staff 
in twain, and threw the pieces 
among the people with the words, 
‘As he finds no mercy here, so 
may God forgive him hereafter.’ 
The execution followed swiftly on 
the sentence, the condemned being 
taken straight from the place of 
judgment to the scaffold, and there 
beheaded. 

There were, however, at times 
some strange exceptions. When 
a woman was condemned to death 
for infanticide, and the Franciscan 
Sisters of Appenzel volunteered to 
take charge of the poor creature and 
‘better her’-—an offerthey never fail- 
edtomake—their offer wasaccepted, 
as a matter of course, and the sen- 
tence remitted. On one occasion 
a sentence of death was commuted 
into a sentence of imprisonment, 
because a peasant, who had a fine 
meadow full of grass near the place 
of execution, represented to the 
Council that the crowd would 
trample it down and cause him a 
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heavy loss. Another time this 
order of things was reversed. It 
had been arranged to confine a 
convict, condemned to penal servi- 
tude for life, in a prison at St. Gall, 
Appenzel being short of accommo- 
dation at the time; but when it was 
found that the place destined for 
him had been bespoke, and that 
the St. Gall people could not take 
him in, the Great Council recon- 
sidered the case, ordered the man 
to be beheaded, and beheaded he 
was. 

On the 27th of November 1849, 
the Wochenrath held an Assize of 
Blood, and declared Anna Maria 
Koch guilty, on her own confes- 
sion, of having murdered Mathilde 
Weber. In anticipation of sentence 
of death being passed on her by 
the Great Council, she was dili- 
gently visited by several priests 
and exhorted to repentance ; but 
she stubbornly refused their minis- 
trations, saying she could not, and 
would not, die. 

On the 3d of November the 
Great Council met in the Rath- 
haus to decide whether she should 
live or die. After the case for the 
prosecution had been stated by 
the Reichsvogt, the Armenpfleger 
said what he could in extenuation 
of her offence, for to gainsay it in 
face of her own confession was 
clearly impossible. Then the Land- 
ammann asked if any of the 
prisoner's kinsfolk had aught to 
urge on her behalf. On this her 
father and her sister made a pite- 
ous appeal for mercy, and the 
Council proceeded to judgment. 
By a majority of ninety-two to six 
they condemned Maria Koch to 
death, and ordered her to be taken 
forthwith to the place of execution, 
and there beheaded. 

When the wretched girl saw the 
Landammann break his staff, and 
heard the dread sound of the knell 
which told her doom, she uttered 
shriek after shriek, and it required 
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the utmost efforts of four strong 
men to bind her and carry her to 
the scaffold. There she had a 
desperate struggle with the heads- 
man and his helpers, and it was 
long before she could be forced 
down and fastened to the block. 
And even when that was done she 
managed to thrust her neck be- 
tween her shoulders in such a 
way that the executioner was un- 
able to perform his office. All 
the time she uttered the most heart- 
rending cries, and the Reichsvogt 
(who was superintending the execu- 
tion), completely bewildered and 
unmanned, sent a message to the 
Great Council asking what must 
be done. The answer was short 
and stern: ‘Let the doomster do 
his duty.’ 

On this the condemned, who 
had drawn from the delay hopes 
that her life might even yet be 
spared, renewed her struggles, and 
her cries were more terrible than 
before. She broke her bonds, and 
had to be fastened a second time 
to the block. Then a gray old 
man, who had served in foreign 
wars, stepped from the crowd and 
told the headsman to wind the 
girl’s long hair round a pole in 
such a way that, being stretched 


to her full length by his helpers, 
she could be firmly held, and 
thereby hindered from shifting 
about and contracting her neck. 
This was done. With a single 
stroke Maria Koch’s head was 
severed from her body; and thus 
the agonising scene, which had 
lasted two hours, came to an end. 

This execution made a great 
sensation in Switzerland, and was 
probably one of the causes that led 
to the abolition of capital punish- 
ment by Federal enactment in 
1874. ‘True, the right of life and 
death has since been restored to 
the cantons, but the privilege is 
not one of which they are likely 
to make extensive use. 

Conrad Oberwald never quite 
recovered from the effects of his 
confinement in the cage and his 
flagellations on the Bocksfutter. 
The canton refusing to make him 
any pecuniary compensation for 
his sufferings, a public subscription 
was got up for him in Appenzel 
and St. Gall, which produced a 
sum sufficient to enable him to buy 
a piece of land, settle in life, and 
marry Hilda Yodel, who had be- 
lieved in Conrad’s innocence, and 
spoken a good word for him, when 
all the world was against him. 








PONTIFECR’S CAPITULATION: 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN GREEN. 


THROGMORTON-STREET had expe- 
rienced a shock. Its susceptibili- 
ties had, indeed, of late been 
wounded by a suecession of shocks 
of somewhat similar character; but 
these were as nothing compared 
with the catastrophe in which they 
had culminated —a_ catastrophe 
direful, unimaginable, of strangest 
import. Was it that any of the 


sacred portals of the thoroughfare 
had been assailed by the double- 
knock of notoriety ?—attacked by 


the venomous gibes of writers on 
the mercantile or financial press? 
Had some envious son of Belial 
spoilt a ‘good thing’—viciously 
misquoted a ‘ quotation,’ or sunk 
the prospects of a ‘tall bit’ in 
mines? Was it the echo of a rail- 
way smash, or the default of a 
director? A delicate soupgon of 
scandal—the failure of a scheme 
or acharacter? Or had Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Henry Chaplin 
been down to the City together on 
a little ‘transaction,’ and were they 
now looking content at each other 
across a chop at Mabey’s? O, 
no! Some of these events had al- 
ready happened, and all of them 
lay, perhaps, rather low down on 
the horizon of the possible. And 
yet the decorum and repose of 
Throgmorton-street were so rudely 
disturbed ! Well, it must be told. 

Mr. Pontifeck (whilom the Mr, 
John Pontifeck of Pontifeck Bro- 
thers, Throgmorton Chambers, 


stock and sharebrokers) had cap- 
ped his recent vagaries in the way 
of costume by appearing in public, 
and on ’Change, in alight summer 
suit of pea-green, with nothing 
worthy of imitation about it ex- 
cept, perhaps, the cut of the trou- 
sers. Little Powsey, the well- 
known society journalist, who had 
more than a few acquaintances in 
the locality, and who got hold of 
many a ‘wheeze’ from the stock- 
broking interest, chartered a han- 
som as soon as this arrangement 
was reported. 

Said Powsey that same day to 
his friend, Dick Wanhill, the art- 
ist, ‘I swear I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if I hadn’t seen it with my 
own eyes. Of course, I thought 
he’d done it in myrtle or olive, or 
something quiet and delicate in 
tone. But he’s actually gone in 
for the “peas”! In fact, he is a 
walking chrysoprase—a miracle in 
malachite, a gigantic pea-shuck ! 
and you can’t look at him without 
thinking of sage and onions, and 
expecting a couple of ducks at his 
heels, led by an unappeasable in- 
stinct in the direction of their 
natural doom.’ Thus were men’s 
minds shaken. It was hideous. A 
nightmare on the Stock Exchange, 
an insult to the City. 

Mr. John Pontifeck was an old- 
ish young man of thirty-two. Three 
years before the aberration just re- 
corded, his brother, some eight 
years his senior, finding the consti- 
tutional gravity of his partner no 
longer supportable, dissolved busi- 
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ness relations, and emigrated to 
Queensland, leaving Mr. John to 
pursue his calling, and sustain his 
character as one of the most 
honourable, the solemnest, the 
shrewdest, and the best-dressed 
stockbrokers in the City of Lon- 
don. Once only during this period 
—the offence was not repeated— 
had he been called ‘Jack,’ by a 
man with whom he had driven 
down to Epsom. 

Mr. Sparsholt—Tom Sparsholt 
of Derrick & Sparsholt—a good 
fellow, and a capital judge of a 
horse, next morning received the 
following note : 


‘Throgmorton Chambers, E.C, 
‘Thursday, May 28, 1876, 


‘ Dear Sir,—You will, I am sure, 
pardon my suggestion that you 
should not in future make refer- 
ence to my personality under the 
diminutive of “Jack.” Such a 
term appears to be in derogation 
of the substantial decorum which 
should attach to men in our posi- 
tion ; and I trust that, in continu- 
ing our intimacy, you will remem- 
ber—as I shall not forget—that I 
am, yours truly, 

‘JOHN PONTIFECK. 

‘Thomas Sparsholt, Esq.’ 


Mr. Pontifeck was married ; but 
he still lived with his mother in a 
large red-brick house at Hamp- 
stead, which stood forth so stanch, 
rectangular, and respectable, that 
it harmonised admirably with the 
character of its most important in- 
mate. 

It was a house of four fronts, 
each filled with high windows, as 
inviting the light. In this, too, it 
symbolised its owner. Mr. Ponti- 
feck carried a great amount of 
moral frontage; his back eleva- 
tion when on ’Change, with the 
undeviating two inches of shirt- 
collar, being considered to inspire 
an amount of confidence equal to 
that effected by the ‘ fronts’ of two 
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ordinary mortals. To see Mr. 
Pontifeck upon his doorstep was 
not less impressive than the sight 
of the Lord Mayor, and a couple 
of aldermen, issuing forth from the 
Mansion House. He ruled that 
dear old lady, his mother, firmly 
but gently ; she stood largely in 
awe of him, and always spoke of 
him as ‘Mr. Pontifeck’ to her 
daughter-in-law. His wife obeyed 
him with the most implicit belief 
that in such obedience was com- 
prised her whole duty of woman, 
and always dressed in black to 
please him. He dined with all 
the great civic companies, sub- 
scribed to all the charities, and 
went to church twice on Sunday. 
But owing to some strange com- 
plexity of character—almost a freak 
of Nature—Mr. Pontifeck could 
not quench within himself an in- 
nate fondness for sport. He de- 
plored it, and resolved that his 
tastes should at least be gratified 
with the strictest propriety. He 
kept a breed of exceedingly choice 
game-fowls ; and there was one 
particular specimen of high blood 
and spirit with which a large sum 
of money would not have tempted 
him to part. This bird had in for- 
mer days, and in the hands of 
another owner, brought off a close- 
ly-contested match. Of course Mr. 
Pontifeck was not there to see it; 
possibly he had never heard any- 
thing of the matter. Two or three 
pointers, and a couple of very busi- 
ness-like-looking setters which were 
bestowed in the cleanest of ken- 
nels, also predicated his attach- 
ment to field-sports; he was ‘ dead’ 
on the pigeons, and his sideboard 
was furnished with many trophies 
of his prowess. But racing was 
his passion. Not that he kept, or 
aimed to keep, racehorses ; ‘hat 
Mr. Pontifeck had decisively put 
aside as impossible for the present ; 
but he belonged to Tattersall’s and 
the Victoria, and prided himself 
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not a little on the books he made. 
He could indulge these fancies, he 
would argue, with all becoming 
gravity; and because he was in 
the Grand-Stand at Ascot on Fri- 
day, was that a reason for forsak- 
ing the family-pew on the Sunday 
after? The Reverend Erasmus 
Pettigrew was delighted with his 
parishioner, and insisted that he 
was an honourable example of a 
man trying to make the most of 
his advantages. 

‘I like a man,’ said the vicar to 
one of his churchwardens, ‘ who 
goes about his business and his 
pleasure, and then is not ashamed 
to lead the singing in his own 
parish-church. It is a plain, straight- 
forward, hand - shaking between 
present necessities and future pros- 
pects, and I wish there was more 
of it about.’ 

It will be seen that, upon the 
whole, John Pontifeck was a well- 
balanced man. He did nothing 
in excess, but he did everything 
heartily ; and at the outset of his 
career he had resolved, once for 
all, that he would make no dis- 
counts. If to-day’s pleasure were 
to be too costly he would, and did, 
say ‘No.’ He could pocket a roll 
of bank-notes, or hear that the fa- 
vourite which he had backed when 
at ‘sixties’ was amiss, with aston- 
ishing equanimity. He was ‘ equal 
to either fortune,’ and neither good 
nor bad had any effect upon the 
formidable rotundity of tone with 
which, at its conclusion, he gave 
in his formal adherence to the 
prayer for all sorts and conditions 
of men at the very next service of 
his church. And then his dress 
had always been a marvel! It 
was never aggressive. His coats 
and trousers were the plainest and 
the best, and he never took liber- 
ties in hats. He wore a gold 
hunting-chronometer, for which he 
had given a hundred and twenty 
guineas, at the end ofa little chain 
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which had cost his sister some 
sixty shillings years before. He 
had not a diamond in sight, and 
only wore one at all—in his neck- 
band. 

This, then, was Mr. Pontifeck, 
at whom Throgmorton-street now 
wondered. The frightful aberra- 
tion described had been foresha- 
dowed by the totally unexpected ap- 
pearance of his beard some months 
before. No one could have ima- 
gined him to be a man who would 
descend to the cheap vanity of 
altering the contour of his hair. 
But he did. He went through ail 
the stages of ignominy up to the 
consummation of final luxuriance, 
and no one so much as dared to 
whistle ‘Robin, tell me why.’ 
Then he published a passion for 
white trousers—and very well they 
looked too—only people did think 
it ‘deuced odd of John Pontifeck, 
you know.’ Tothese he presently 
added a blue-serge reefing-jacket, 
but evinced no corresponding in- 
terest in nautical matters. He 
went to the last Derby in a per- 
fectly-devised suit of Anglo-Saxon 
tawny: he seemed one piece from 
the crown of his hat to the buttons 
of his gaiters. ‘This was not amiss 
for the occasion; only—he did 
business blandly for the next two 
months without making the least 
alteration in his costume. Finally, 
he drove down to his office one 
morning, towards the end of July, 
in the pea-green effect described 
by Mr. William Powsey, and 
Throgmorton-street was shaken to 
its centre. ‘On sanitation prin- 
ciples, I suppose,’ growled old 
Derrick, who had always admired 
Mr. Pontifeck, but failed in imitat- 
ing him. Then ‘ é#sanitation’ was 
whispered about, as a word making 
closer reference to the true state of 
the case; but these whispers ap- 
proached not within many feet of 
Mr. Pontifeck’s ears. And still 
the pea-green suit gleamed down 
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Broad-street with undeviating ma- 
tutinal punctuality, the trim choco- 
late livery by its side, and the big 
white-stockinged chestnut swinging 
along with easy action. It wasa 
symphony in colours, for which the 
early men used to be on the 
watch. 

Were there any domestic effects 
consequent upon this undisciplined 
attachment to the ‘verditers’ on 
the part of Mr. Pontifeck? Only 
these. Mr. Pontifeck’s mother 
urged Mr. Pontifeck’s wife to urge 
Mr. Pontifeck that she was sure 
he was overworking himself, and 
should have medical advice ; while 
Mrs. John Pontifeck was seriously 
contemplating the introduction of 
a little bit of colour into her own 
costume, on her own account ! 


CHAPTER II. 
IN HOPE, 


It was twelve months before the 
crisis in Throgmorton-street. 

Dick Wanhill sat in his studio 
painting, and Mr. Powsey stood 
lamenting his fate over the artist’s 
shoulder. ‘ That's where it is you 
fellows have such a pull,’ said he, 
concluding his dirge. 

** Pull” you call it, do you?’ 
echoed Dick, laying down his pipe 
and sending up a cloud of old Vir- 
ginia that made Mr. Powsey’s eyes 
water. ‘What coin have you got 
about you, Billy ?’ 

‘Two and threehalfpence,’ re- 
plied the journalist. 

‘ Two sovereigns ?” 

‘No,’ said Billy, with a sigh; 
‘ writing, like speech, is only silver, 
you know.’ 

‘ Ah, it’s silence that’s gold, isn’t 
it? And you never could keep si- 
lence, William, could you?” 

‘Nor gold,’ added Mr. Powsey, 
with a sigh. 
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‘Never mind, old fellow,’ said 
the light-hearted Dick, ‘ we'll have 
enough money for us both directly. 
I’ve got to knock off a “ marine” 
for Bos Barty, and then we'll go 
and get the chips and have some 
lunch at Blanchard’s.’ 

So Dick, for the space of forty 
minutes, became the slave of what 
is deemed a lower walk of art, 
at the end of which time he had 
completed a very masterly little 
sea-piece, with which he hastened 
off to the dealer, accompanied by 
his sworn friend and ally, Mr. 
William Powsey. These two had 
had adventures together, and loved 
each other; and—Richard having 
received the price of his labours— 
they adjourned to the restaurant, 
and a sufficiently good repast, 
warmed with a bottle of Burgundy, 
served to restore both to something 
like their normal !1zht-heartedness. 
Richard Wanhill’s thoughts were, 
just at this time, directed to the 
achievement ofa subject more am- 
bitious than anything he had 
hitherto attempted. His forte lay 
in still life, and his fruit, flower, 
and venetian-glass pieces, with, 
perhaps, an occasional prawn or a 
misguided lobster, which had come, 
by some carefully-devised accident, 
to repose itself on an effective con- 
trast of parsley and before a quaint 
background of tapestry or panel, 
were little miracles of colour and 
composition. He possessed, too, 
an almost unfortunate facility in 
his power over sea and sky. In 
less than an hour he could, as we 
have seen, convert a small canvas 
into a spirited sketch which had 
value in the market. And yet he 
was not contented. ‘ William,’ said 


‘he, when a second bottle of that 


particular Burgundy had softened 
the soul within him, ‘ William, my 
countryman and my friend, lend 
me thine ears. I am going in for 
a big thing. I’ve thought it all 
out, and I know the difficulties; 
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but I mean to paint a strong sen- 
sational picture for private exhibi- 
tion—something they wouldn’t look 
at at the Academy—and you shall 
get it girded at in the papers, and 
then we'll sack the shillings like 
the rest of them !’ 

‘What’s your idea?’ asked Mr. 
Powsey. ‘I consent to be either 
the demon iconoclast or to receive 
half share of the profits—put me 
down for the present as generally 
open to a good thing, and then 
we'll see how the wind blows.’ 

‘Well,’ said Dick, pushing on 
with an evident desire to forestall 
objection, ‘of course, I know you 
won't like it—the subject, I mean 
—you'll consider it beneath the 
dignity of art, not art at all, per- 
haps, and sordid, and all the rest 
of it; but I tell you my mind is 
quite made up, and I’m going to 
paint it.’ 

‘I don’t care what you paint, as 
long as my share comes to two 
bushels of shillings,’ said the mer- 
cenary Powsey ; ‘ but out with it, 
man! What are you going to 
paint ?” 

‘Cremorne in its palmy days,’ 
breathed Dick, in a whisper that 
might have made Tragedy envious. 

‘ What !’ squealed Powsey. ‘Cre- 
e-e-morne? Why, it will take you 
a year to paint! You must havea 
tremendous lot of figures—as many 
as Frith’s “ Derby-day.” Then I’m 
not quite sure about its moral cha- 
racter. You'll have to paint it by 
night ; besides, how are you going 
to get over the trees with the gas 
and variegated lamps ?” 

*O, that’s a mere trick—’ 

‘You'll be spending half your 
time there making studies; and you 
must have all sorts of models, I 
suppose ?” 

‘Of course. I can’t paint it 
without models,’ said Dick. 

‘None of your tea-and-toast 
models, my boy. It will cost you 
a small shipment of champagne.’ 
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‘I can arrange about that,’ said 
Dick, in rather a small tone ; ‘ be- 
sides, it’s only a few of the real 
swell costumes I shall want. I 
can get the waiters and the police- 
men and the general-utility people 
in the day-time, for next to no- 
thing. I've spoken to the Master 
of the Ceremonies already, and he 
thinks it a rattling chance to have 
himself perpetuated in the exercise 
of his native calling.’ 

‘I don’t want to discourage you, 
Dick.’ 

‘You can’t! I tell you, Billy, 
the thing is quite settled, and I’m 
going to do it.’ 

And in the long-run ‘done’ it 
was; and as its completion, and 
the fact of that contemporary ap- 
parition in the City, are the pivot 
on which this story turns, we shall 
have to follow the painting of Mr. 
Richard Wanhill’s picture through 
some of its stages. 

In the first place, it became 
necessary—as Mr. Powsey’s ex- 
perience had already led him to 
foresee—that Dick should spend 
some time, and not a little money, 
in getting his ideas together 
situ. 

He gained over the leader of the 
orchestra, the big drum, two waiters, 
and a policeman on his very first 
visit. These were followed by the 
gentleman who smoked regalias in 
a tank, a ‘spiral ascensionist,’ and ” 
two ‘ brasses’ and the triangle from 
the band. The lady at the glove- 
stall was a necessity, and she was 
not obdurate. In fact, the female 
constituency increased upon Dick’s 
hands to quite an alarming extent ; 
and when he had consented to the 
entreaties of the prettiest barmaid, 
made appointments for the succes- 
sive attendance at his studio of 
three magnificent displays of the 
costumier’s art, and, finally, had 
not been able to withstand the en- 
treaties of little Trimmer, the pyro- 
technist of the establishment, to 
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be brought in with a huge Cathe- 
rine-wheel in his hand, the artist 
felt that he was in a position to 
‘mean business.’ 

‘I sha’n’t trouble much about 
looking after coats and chimney- 
pots. Of course I shall put you 
in, Billy ; but I’ll alter the colour 
of your hair, if you like, and be- 
stow a moral elevation upon your 
left eyebrow, if you wish; and then 
I shall expect a sitting from all the 
fellows who “look in” to see how 
the picture’s getting on, and those 
kind friends who make suggestions 
will have to sit twice.’ 

So Dick fairly got to work—it 
was a big canvas, and there was 
plenty of work in it. He found 
volunteers who sufficed for his 
crowd and the general background. 
His first professional sitters also 
were not expensive; and bottled 
beer and the glory of the thing 
went a long way. But presently 
the picture became exacting ; and 
it was just at this stage of the busi- 
ness—the work having now been 
in hand about six months—that 
Dick one day confided to Billy 
Powsey that he was getting ‘con- 
foundedly hard up.’ 

‘Well,’ said Billy, ‘I’ve done all 
Ican for you. Look here; and 
he put a newspaper into Dick’s 
hand which contained an animated 
account of the great conception 
that was growing in Fitzroy-street, 
and an eloquent prognostication of 
the effect it must have upon the 
popular mind. 

‘That suggestion about the 
‘moral gulf” and the ‘“ zsthetic 
ascendencies” of the day ought to 
bring Bos Barty into the specula- 
tion,’ said Powsey, as Dick ran his 
eye down the paragraph. 

But Mr. Wanhill was gloomy. 

‘ Barty won’t go in for this; “he 
has his own connection,” he says, 
‘‘and doesn’t want to frighten it.” 
Old beast, he’s got money enough 
to buy up the National Gallery.’ 


William whistled, and looked at 
his image on the canvas. ‘I’ve 
written to Bob Tyrrell,’ continued 
Dick, after a pause; ‘he told me 
he was always good for fifty if I 
wanted it.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, I quite forgot !’ 
cried Powsey ; ‘he’s on the Conti- 
nent by this time—was going last 
night. Iran up against him in the 
morning in a big pair of blue gog- 
gles and a green shade—something 
queer with his eyes, and the doc- 
tors have told him to travel, and 
not to look at a mountain or 
a newspaper for the next six 
months,’ 

‘Just my luck!’ growled Dick 
savagely. ‘The fact is, Billy, I 
believe your “ lifts’ do more harm 
than good. Barty likes the pic- 
ture, though it isn’t in his way. 
He’s spoken to Kopps about it— 
at the Gallery, you know—but 
Kopps declares there isn’t a chance 
for an exhibition in Bond-street or 
Pall Mall unless I can have the 
picture thoroughly mauled by the 
press. “ Get it morally mangled in 
a couple of dailies, and held up to 
reprobation in one of the society 
weeklies, and I’ll open a show 
directly,’’ says Kopps.’ 

‘I’ve pretty well done all I can 
think of in both directions already,’ 
said Powsey. ‘Look here, they 
like something of this sort down in 
Cheapside.’ Dick looked un- 
usually glum. ‘By Jove, there’s 
your cousin John Pontifeck! He’d 
send all the Stock Exchange fel- 
lows to see it by his awful denun- 
ciations of the thing.’ Richard 
shook his head. ‘He might lend 
you fifty pounds, however. As 
Tyrrell is out of the way, why not 
write to Pontifeck ?’ 

‘I have written,’ said Dick, after 
a considerable pause, and with the 
expression of a penitent in sack- 
cloth. 

*O, you have written! 
what, pray, does Mr. John—’ 


And 
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*O, bother John Pontifeck !’ 
Dick blurted out, in an unaccus- 
tomed tone of irritation. ‘ Here, 
I’ve had an answer, and you'd 
better see what he says for your- 
self? and Dick handed a letter to 
Mr. Powsey, which that gentleman 
found to be in the following terms: 


‘ Throgmorten Chambers, E.C, 
‘ Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1877. 


* Dear Cousin Richard,—I have 
received your letter with regret. I 
will not now quarrel with your 
pursuit of painting as a profession, 
because I have already (unfortu- 
nately to little purpose) said all that 
it appeared possible to say on a 
previous occasion. But you are 
painting Cremorne! You must of 
course have deen there. I am sorry 
for you. I went to the Derby last 
year, and won a thousand pounds 
on the race like a gentleman; but 
I did not “finish” at Cremorne, 
and spend ten on champagne like a 
cad. I would not have passed the 
turnstile to double the thousand I 
had won. And you are painting it ! 
I have no other words at com- 
mand than to say that it is wholly 
impossible for me to lend you the 
fifty pounds you ask for.—Yours 
truly, 

‘JOHN PONTIFECK. 

‘Mr. Richard Wanhill. 


‘P.S. I shall not, of course, 
mention this subject to your aunt.’ 


Mr. Powsey slowly refolded the 
letter and returned it to Dick, who 
buried it in his pocket and smoked 
furiously. 

‘Could you paint John Ponti- 
feck’s portrait from memory? in- 
quired the journalist presently. 

Dick wheeled himself round on 
his stool, and took his pipe out of 
his mouth. 

‘Could I paint him? Who would 
give me half a crown for doing 
it?’ 

‘My dear boy, I have an in- 
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spiration worth considerably more 
than half a crown. Paint John 
Pontifeck in your picture—we 
must have John Pontifeck at Cre- 
morne !’ 

Richard Wanhill was so as- 
tounded at this suggestion, that 
he swung himself round, and put 
the gaslight into a couple of lamps 
before he could fully realise it. 
But as the idea took possession of 
him, and he saw in it the means of 
a sweet revenge, he became too ex- 
cited to continue his work. 

‘ Billy Powsey,’ said he, coming 
slowly across the room, ‘do you 
know what you are ?” 

‘I am a sinner,’ quoth William. 

‘ You are a fiend !’ said Richard 
—‘an accomplished fiend. Why, 
it would kill John Pontifeck ! 

‘Try it, my boy. I tell you 
what, Dick, this is a gigantic con- 
ception. All you have to do is to 
put Pontifeck in a prominent po- 
sition in the picture, and leave the 
details of the management in my 
hands. I must be off now; but I 
will see you to-morrow, and in the 
mean time get’to work on Ponti- 
feck’s features.’ 

Dick Wanhill was so successful 
in realising this pregnant theme 
that, when Mr. Powsey called at 
his studio on the following day, 
even that audacious individual was 
not prepared to witness such a 
speedy execution of it as met his 
view. In the very centre and fore- 
ground of the picture, in a full light, 
and presenting a photographic de- 
lineation of feature quite admir- 
able, appeared Mr. John Ponti- 
feck. He was in his equally un- 
mistakable suit of ‘ solemn black ; 
but there was a twinkle in his eye, 
a cigar in his mouth, and a flower 
in his buttonhole. Within six 
inches of his nose was the piquant 
tip of a fan; and at the other end 
of the fan was—its owner. John 
Pontifeck, could he but have seen 
this thing, would have required 
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medical attendance upon the spot : 
it was amazing. 

‘Good little boy,’ said Powsey 
approvingly. ‘Upon my word, 
Dick, I can’t suggest a touch or 
a syllable! It is great, sir; that is 
what it is—it is great! And now, 
my infant, you must make a copy 
of this, if you please; and Mr. 
Powsey took from his pocket the 
draft of a letter which, being read 
and approved by Dick, was speed- 
ily reproduced in his handwriting : 

‘Fitzroy-street, 
‘Jan. 8, 1877. 

‘ Dear Cousin John Pontifeck,— 
As I was arranging with a model 
of great respectability to lend my 
picture the foil of his austere fea- 
tures at the rate of five shillings 
the sitting, I regret that the re- 
fusal contained in your favour of 
the 6th will prevent the conclu- 
sion of that arrangement. On the 
other hand, I am proud to inform 
you that that refusal has been the 
legitimate means of stimulating my 
own invention. I required con- 
trast. Against the garish and fri- 
volous, I wanted the weight of so- 
briety and decorum. From what 
model could I hope to obtain these 
advantages as compared with your- 
self? I have therefore transferred 
your features to my canvas with 
admirable effect and advantage to 
the picture. When it comes to be 
engraved, and the circle of its ac- 
quaintances thus enlarged, you will, 
I am sure, find ample evidence 
that your face has not been forgot- 
ten by, yours truly, 

‘RICHARD WANHILL. 


‘P.S. You will not, of course, 
mention this fact to your mother.’ 


‘ Post that directly,’ said Powsey, 
as Dick completed his share of the 
production; and posted it was 
forthwith. 

It would be vain to attempt any 
portrayal of the feelings to which 
this missive gave rise in Throg- 
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morton Chambers. Into such an 
atmosphere this feeble pen may 
not rise. The wrath that leaped 
up and filled John Pontifeck’s 
eyes with fury, and his brain with 
fire, could only be sung in lofty 
strain and to heroic measure. But 
he swallowed it. He moulted no 
feather of his dignity by outward 
exhibition. He should certainly 
not condescend to answer Richard 
Wanhill’s letter. So he wrapped 
himself in his usual mantle of for- 
mality ; though, if old Withers, his 
clerk, had been asked, he might, 
perhaps, have confessed that his 
chief was just a trifle out of sorts 
on that particular morning. 

In the mean time Mr. Powsey 
often ran down to the City for a 
little light and airy conversation 
with his acquaintances; but no 
allusion was made by that ingenious 
diplomatist to the plot then deve- 
loping in Fitzroy-street. On one 
of these flying visits he chanced 
upon Mr. Pontifeck, whom he 
failed at once to recognise. Mr. 
Pontifeck was growing his beard. 
William read his meaning in a 
twinkling, and posted off with the 
intelligence to his friend’s studio. 
Dick waited until his cousin’s 
hirsute intentions had become 
thoroughly established, when he 
transferred the novelty to his can- 
vas. It diminished the character 
of the face, but preserved the 
fidelity of the record. A week or 
two afterwards, our journalist 
flashed, meteor-like, upon Dick 
with another—a more surprising— 
piece of information. 

* Dick,’ he cried, with all the 
exuberance of enjoyment in his 
voice, ‘ he’s started a pair of white 
ducks, and everybody’s talking 
about them. Out with your 
brushes, my boy ! 

The artist made the necessary 
alteration, and Mr. Pontifeck’s 
taste in costume was strictly re- 
gistered. 
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‘The fact is,’ said Billy, ‘ he’s 
trying to walk out of the picture ; 
and what we have to do is to fol- 
low him up sharp, and keep him 
in it.’ 

And Powsey did follow him up 
sharp—very sharp. In a short 
time he brought in the news of the 
blue reefing-jacket, and gave Dick 
the right shade of colour in which 
to carry out the amendment. 

‘If this sort of thing goes on,’ 
said Richard, ‘ I shall have to paint 
out half the picture. That blue 
jacket has taken all the shine out 
of the little bit of blue next it ; it’s 
worse than the white ducks, and 
they sent the waiter right into the 
background. I'd better give the 
thing up.’ 

‘ Not a bit of it ! cried Powsey ; 
‘you're in my hands, remember, 
and I mean to bring you through 
all right—only you must act upon 
my instructions. Here is a sheet 
of paper. I will dictate.’ 

Which resulted in the following 
note : 

‘ Fitzroy-street, 
‘April 20, 1877. 

‘Dear Cousin John,—You will 
be glad to learn that the magnum 
opus is progressing to its triumphant 
completion. I have identified my- 
self with the humorous spirit which 
has animated you in your advan- 
tageous adoption of appropriate 
spring costume. It has occasioned 
me some additional labour; but 
‘“‘ art is long,” and it has been ex- 
cellent practice. The portrait con- 
tinues to be an entirely faithful re- 
semblance.— Yours truly, 

‘RICHARD WANHILL.’ 


This speedily called forth the 
following reply, at which Powsey 
literally shrieked with delight : 


‘Mr. Richard Wanhill,—I will 
give you 50/. for the picture ; and 
don’t let us have any more non- 
sense about it. 

‘JOHN PoNTIFECK.’ 
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Powsey to the rescue! And at 
the ‘fiend’s’ instigation, Richard 
wrote : 

‘ Fitzroy-street. 

‘Dear Cousin John,—I have 
already paid about 250/. for models, 
and the frame is to cost 20/. more. 
Then there is nearly a year of my 
time. The picture is full of work, 
and you have given me some extra 
trouble. I have great hope of re- 
ceiving a large sum from its exhi- 
bition—/robably in the City—still, 
as I am in want of cash, I would 
take 600/. for it from you. I re- 
ciprocate your wish for no non- 
sense of any kind. 6o00/. is the 
price.—Yours truly, 

‘ RICHARD WANHILL.’ 


In another month the Derby 
was over, and Mr. Pontifeck, after 
appearing at the race in the suit of 
‘tawnies,’ continued to be seen in 
the City in the same costume. 
The conspirators recognised it as 


a ‘facer.’ Dick really Aad to paint 
out a good fourth of his work, and 
would have given way to despair 
but for the never-failing courage 
and resources of his chum. And 
at length, after the artist had be- 
come disgusted with the whole 
chromatic repertory, even this diffi- 
culty was effectually surmounted, 
and Mr. Pontifeck gleamed upon 
the canvas, not only as the ‘ gentle- 
man’ of the Derby, whom he emu- 
lated, but as the ‘cad’ of Cre- 
morne, whom he abhorred. And 
then he received another offer 
from Richard, couched in the fol- 
lowing vein of pleasantry : 


‘Dear Cousin John,—You have 
nearly exhausted my resources as a 
colorist, but I am glad to tell you 
that I have at last succeeded. 
Bowers, the engraver, says that the 
light suit will tell admirably in the 
engraving, and it is only by a large 
sale of plates that I can now hope 
to recoup myself for the outlay. 
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Still, as you have followed my la- 
bors with interest, the price of the 
picture to you is only 7007.’ 


This additional hundred was so 
far justifiable from Dick’s point of 
view because—apart from his more 
comprehensive tone variations— 
Mr. Pontifeck frequently troubled 
the artist by working in a discord- 
ant pair of gloves, or an unsympa- 
thetic necktie, which necessarily 
added to the labour of Mr. Wan- 
hill’s pursuit as a faithful recorder. 
This gentleman was almost begin- 
ning to hope in the possibility of a 
compromise, when, after the lapse 
of two or three weeks, little Powsey 
* suddenly appeared, fired with the 
‘pea-green’ intelligence from the 
City. Dick was prostrated. 

‘And avery nice hole you’ve left 
me in,’ he gasped at last. 

‘Don’t open your mouth there 
like a red mullet,’ said Billy, rather 
nettled. ‘We must do something.’ 

‘You must do it, then!’ 

‘It’s no use sighing, or cutting 
up rough ; come here and see what 
you can make of it—just hint at 
the thing first of all ; try an “ invisi- 
ble” green, to start with.’ 

Dick ‘hinted’ accordingly. He 
first tempered his green, and then 
cursed it. Then he made experi- 
ments with the whole series. He 
went through the verditers and 
exhausted the cobalts. Sea, Sap, 
and Pomona; Schule’s, Varley’s, 
and Hooker’s; Brunswick, Moun- 
tain, and Olympian: everything 
was tried, and nothing succeeded. 
As soon as a green was put in, 
something had to be put out, and 
this as surely involved other change 
and fresh imprecations on the head 
of the offending stockbroker. One 
evening Dick finally declared his 


store ofingenuityand patience to be :: 


exhausted. ‘ William,’ said he with 
mournful emphasis, ‘I am going to 
turn it to the wall at last. The 
pea-green remains evasive, and 
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Pontifeck triumphs. Look here. 
I can’t alter the red jacket of that 
waiter, or he wouldn’t de a waiter 
at Cremorne ; but, if I did, then of 
course his tray and napkin would 
have to retire with his jacket, and 
old Napper, the original, would 
be heart-broken. Moreover, there 
would be no meaning in the lady 
in white reaching to take her glass 
from the tray, and, if she had not 
her hand out, the smirk in the 
white hat could not take hold of it. 
Then the old fellow behind, with 
the red nose and the scowl, would 
have no occasion for his anger; 
and to follow it up, there would 
not be a shadow of reason for the 
laughter of the group behind Aim. 
Besides, if I subdue that nose, or 
abate one of those gray hairs, the 
whole centre of the picture will be 
lost. My vocation as a moralist in 
oils is over! I'll turn it round, Billy ; 
and there’s just one “kitten” left 
in that case—we’'ll have it.’ 

‘Well, put it out of sight for a 
week or so,’ agreed Mr. Powsey, 
‘and I’ve no doubt something will 
be pretty sure to turn up in its 
favour. I'll think it over; and I'll 
stick to you, old man. At any rate, 
Pontifeck is in as bad a fix as we 
are. And look here: you wouldn’t 
say that he could start an ulster of 
the same shade; we shall be sure 
to pin him in the autumn, when he 
orders his top-coat.’ 

So the picture was removed from 
the easel, and gave place to yet 
something in green in the shape of 
a ‘marine.’ But the weeks went 
by, and the continued obstinacy of 
that particular phase of colour on 
the Stock Exchange caused the 
chromatic complication to stand at 
a dead-lock, in which it was difficult 
to say who was master of the situa- 

on. 
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CHAPTER III. 
IN DOUBT. 


It was the middle of September, 
and Dick Wanhill had returned to 
town with the intention of making 
up for lost time. Arriving at his 
studio one morning, he found the 
following letter from his friend 
Powsey : 

‘ Scarborough, 
‘Sept. 17. 

‘My dear Dick,—After seeing 
my piece produced (very success- 
fully) at Leeds I came on to this 
place for a dip, and have chanced 
upon two pieces of news which 
will interest you. Pontifeck is here 
with his wife. He appears bent 
on your defeat, for he has actually 
gone in for an ulster of the ob- 
noxious hue, and carries the largest 
green sunshade that could be 
bought in Scarborough for money. 
Mrs. P.’s complexion warning her 
against the joint use of this penum- 
bra, she avails herself of a pretty 
pink thing, and seems to be in- 
demnifying herself for her long 
imprisonment in black. Fancy 
living with Pontifeck ; and yet, my 
dear boy, you are not happy! 

‘Bob Tyrrell is also here. He 
has come into his uncle’s money, 
but his eyes are worse than ever. 
Says he is suffering from something 
I can’t spell—colour-blindness, I 
believe. When he saw Pontifeck 
on the beach he asked “ why that 
dragoon in the scarlet-cloak kept 
prowling about there?” He has 
just got into his new house, and 
wants some one to paint him an 
artistic dado and a frieze in green, 
to match the furniture in the 
drawing-room, which is red. Of 
course I mentioned your name, 
and the commission is yours. He 
leaves for town in the morning, 
and I the day after, and I have 
accepted his invitation to dinner 
for both of us on Friday—seven 
sharp. Don’t fail, for I see some- 
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thing here. And yet you accuse 
me of neglecting your interest !— 
Your affectionate old man, 

‘ BILLy.’ 


‘What he can see in anything 
“green” to advance my interests 
is more than I can discover,’ 
thought Dick. However, on the 
day and at the hour appointed he 
found himself at the door of Tyr- 
rell’s new house at Kensington. 
It was opened by a page in bright- 
green livery, and, fluttering down 
a distant staircase, a rather good- 
looking parlourmaid in a green 
print was lost to view. Dick won- 
dered. In the library were Bob 
Tyrrell and Mr. Powsey; and as - 
he shook hands with both, he no- 
ticed that all the books were in 
green bindings. Their host at 
once led them to the dining- 
room. 

‘ I’m not going to make strangers 
of you,’ said he, ‘and I shall hope 
to see you often; but till I can 
get rid of my illusive vision, you 
must take me as you find me, and 
suffer me to indulge in my harm- 
less eccentricities. I think you 
will be able to make a dinner at 
that end of the table ; my appetite 
is capricious, and to-day I can 
only vegetate on green meat; the 
very sight of a butcher would give 
me a vertigo.’ 

So Mr. Tyrrell sat down to an 
assortment of eatables from Covent 
Garden, which fact did not, how- 
ever, prevent his guests doing full 
justice to the excellent dinner pro- 
vided for their special benefit. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said the host, 
at the conclusion of the repast, ‘I 
suppose you are not without a 
kind of curiosity to know how my 
disorder came to develop itself.’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ said 
Powsey, ‘both Dick and I have of 
late been so personally concerned 
in a comedy in green that an 
entracte in any colour cannot fail 
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to be interesting. Fire away, old 
man.’ 

‘Oblige me by keeping that out 
of sight,’ shuddered Tyrrell, as the 
claret-jug strayed for a moment in 
his direction. ‘Here are cigars; 
smoking is about my only comfort 
at present—pray light up.’ 

No second request was neces- 
sary, and, as they settled them- 
selves to listen, Bob Tyrrell began 
his story : 

‘Now, to go back to the begin- 
ning—to the first intimation I had 
about something being wrong 
somewhere. You know I’m very 
fond of music. About two years 
ago I was at an organ recital in 
the Albert Hall. I had been ex- 
periencing some rather odd sensa- 
tions in the nape of my neck, but 
could not imagine there was any 
ground for associating them with 
a graceful little theme of Corelli’s 
which was then being played. 
However, when Mr. Best went to 
the organ and performed, in his 
own manner, Bach’s amazing fugue 
in B flat, I was seriously disturbed 
to find that the audience suddenly 
assumed violet-coloured necks and 
faces. 

‘I went out and had a stiff glass 
of brandy-and-water. Everything 
resumed its normal tone when I 
got out of hearing of the organ ; 
and, after pulling myself together 
for five minutes in the open air, I 
ventured inside again to test the 
result. I don’t know whether you 
are familiar with Niedermeyer’s 
most delicious sonata in A minor; 
it was then swelling through the 
building, and no sooner had I 
stepped from behind a curtain into 
the area than I found myself gaz- 
ing upon a gigantic flower-bed of 
marigolds. I confess this really 
alarmed me, still I resolved to sit 
it out; but when, at the conclu- 
sion of the recital, a charming little 
German part-song, also in B fiat, 
was excellently rendered by the 
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choir, and, in obedience to its 
baneful key, all the marigolds re- 
solved themselves into indigo, I 
finally concluded that it was a case 
for the family physician. 

‘I went home,’ continued Tyr- 
rell, ‘ with a great buzzing and flut- 
tering in my head, and the next 
day I called on the doctor. After 
a long examination, and a volume 
of questions, he decided that there 
was nothing organically wrong ; 
and that, in his opinion, it was 
merely “a temporary paralysis of 
the parabolic posterior of the cor- 
nea.’ 

‘That was a comfort, so far,’ 
said Powsey. 

‘Not a great comfort, either,’ re- 
plied Tyrrell ; ‘for within a week 
the doctor sent me his written 
diagnosis, which you had better 
decipher for your own satisfac- 
tion ; and Tyrrell handed to Mr. 
Powsey a document of which that 
gentleman thus proceeded to de- 
liver himself : 


‘No. 3867.—RoBERT TYRRELL, 
Esq., zt. 30. 

‘ Case of temporary cessation of 
ocular and aural division. Patient 
complains of the simultaneous ap- 
parition of inherent colours with 
the aurition of relative sounds; 
instances relation in the following 
sounds and colours : 


BP... violet. 
A minor . marigold. 


B with voice ac- 
companiment . indigo. 


‘ Commensuration of the spacial 
area of colour to the temporal 
volume of sound, resulting in iden- 
tity of vibratic isometry, forms the 
coincidence of sensic correlation. 

‘ This condition, resulting from 
paralysis, or, as I now think more 
probable, from nerve lesion, is ac- 
companied in the present instance 
by robust general health. For the 
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present I do not recommend a 
course of medicine, but advise a 
period of travel and relaxation, with 
light diet and abundant exercise, 
and I shall hope to see Mr. Tyr- 
rell again at the end of six months. 
*W. Wimpo_e, M.D.’ 


‘Well,’ said Powsey, as he re- 
turned this lucid diagnosis, ‘and 
have you seen him again ?’ 

‘O yes,’ replied Tyrrell, ‘and 
any number besides ; oculists and 
surgeons of the whole European 
family. I soliloquised for three 
months on the slopes of the Pyre- 
nees, and lived almost entirely 
upon salads in order to get a little 
warmth into my system. Then I 
came back to Paris and consulted 
a first-rate man there. I explained 
my symptoms—he examined my 
eyes. ‘‘ My very dear sir,” said the 
Frenchman, “I find the right eye 
to be myopic ; the left, presbyopic. 
This condition is greatly compli- 
cated by the chromatometablepsy.”” 

‘That's the word I couldn’t ven- 
ture upon to you, Dick,’ interposed 
Mr. Powsey. 

‘ “ What colour is this tomato ?”’ 
asked he, placing a ripe one on 
the table before me. ‘Green.’ 
“And this cucumber?” ‘Red,’ 
was my enforced reply. “And 
what colour are they both now?” 
inquired the doctor, giving a smart 
blow to a tuning-fork close to my 
right ear. ‘ Purple,’ I answered. 
“TI knew it,” said the delighted 
litthe man; “my dear sir, there’s 
not a pin to choose between your 
eyes and your ears.”’ 

‘Well, and what the deuce és the 
matter with you, after all? asked 
Powsey. 

‘Identity of ocular and aural 
sensation leading into chromatome- 
tablepsy, differentiating between 
akyanoblepsis and anerythroblepsis, 
but gravitating towards the latter. 
And now you have it, gentle- 
men.’ 
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‘It’s beastly nasty to have things 
of that sort knocking about you,’ 
said Dick sympathetically. ‘ But 
what did the doctor do for you ?” 

‘ He ordered me to fill my ears 
with cotton-wool, and cruise about 
the Mediterranean for a month or 
two. I tried deep-sea fishing ; but, 
bless you, I couldn’t tell a boiled 
lobster from a spring-cabbage, and 
the sea itself looked like one of 
Bass’s big vats at Burton-on-Trent.’ 

‘My dear Tyrrell, you're a per- 
fect wonder!’ exclaimed the excited 
journalist. ‘You will allow me to 
make a note of your case? Thank 
you. If you would only let me 
shove you into a comedy—eh, 
really? I’m awfully indebted to 
you, old fellow. It’s a capital 
idea.’ 

‘But what does Dr. Wimpole 
say since your return ?’ asked Dick, 
as Tyrrell followed his guests into 
the hall. 

‘He makes rather light of it 
now —thinks it will wear off in 
time ; but I’m not to provoke the 
musical manifestations at present.’ 

‘Dick, old man,’ said Powsey, 
as they were lighting their cigars, 
‘I want you to ask Tyrrell when 
he will call and see your picture.’ 

‘ Awfully glad, Bob, if you would,’ 
said Dick. ‘Can you come to- 
morrow ?” 

‘ Yes,’ replied Tyrrell. 

‘And I say, Bob,’ inquired 
Powsey, ‘what was it? Chromo- 
potash-bessy—’ 

‘I will write it down for you in 
the morning. I suppose I shall 
see you at Dick’s ? : 

* Most certainly.’ 

Whereupon the afflicted Mr. 
Tyrrell shook hands with his friends 
and went up-stairs to a devilled 
olive. 

‘ Billy, said Dick, after they had 
walked some distance, and got well 
into their cigars, ‘ what do you want 
Tyrrell to see the picture for ? 

The journalist paused before 
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replying. Then, stopping at the 
corner of a street, he exclaimed 
oracularly, 

‘Dick, you’re a fool! Fortu- 
nately you possess the friendship 
and command the services of a 
man of genius. I will be with you 
in the morning. I go down here. 
Good-night.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN LUCK. | 


Mr. PowseEy was unusually punc- 
tual on the following day, and 
found Dick awaiting him with some- 
thing like impatience. 

‘I was feeling half afraid you 
might not get here,’ said the latter, 
‘and wondering how I should con- 
trive to entertain Tyrrell in your 
absence.’ 

‘Young man,’ said Billy, with 
mournful emphasis, ‘ when I reflect 
upon the hand I have had in your 
bringing-up, and contemplate, as 
I do now, the result before me, I 
feel myself lost in the sense of your 
vast ingratitude.’ 

‘I don’t know what you're driv- 
ing at,’ said Richard ; ‘ however, 
just help me with the picture, and 
we'll put it into the frame ; though 
I can’t imagine what you wanted 
to get Tyrrell here to-day for.’ 

‘You don’t want any money, 
naturally ?’ 

* Naturally I do; but I shouldn't 
care to ask Tyrrell to lend me any 
now he’s such a pot full.’ 

‘Look here, my infant. Of 
course you wouldn’t like to sell 
him the picture?’ 

‘Sell him the picture! echoed 
Dick, in amazement. ‘ Why, I 
never dreamt of such a thing!’ 

‘Nor I either; but I’ve thought 
it over, and come to the conclusion 
that it’s just the thing he wants for 
his dining-room. Steady now,’ said 
Powsey, as they replaced the pic- 
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ture in its frame on the easel, ‘and 
oblige me by having your palette 
and brushes at hand, and a portion 
of “ Pontifeck’s green.”’ 

‘You'd better have chrome yel- 
low and Prussian blue,’ said Dick, 
placing some of each upon his 
palette, ‘and then you can work 
up your own shade, if you like.’ 

At two o’clock Mr. Tyrrell was 
announced, and was at once intro- 
duced to the picture. 

‘Do you know,’ said he to Dick, 
after a critical examination, ‘I am 
immensely pleased with it. It 
suits my eyes exactly, and, as you 
can understand, I have to study 
them just now. I should like that 
picture in my dining-room.’ 

‘ My dear fellow! exclaimed the 
gratified artist. 

‘I should, I assure you. 
for sale?” 

‘Well, it was painted for exhibi- 
tion,’ said Dick ; ‘but I wou/d sell 
it.’ 

‘It’s been a long time about, I 
daresay. What price could you 
name ? 

‘He’s offered it to a man for 
7oo/,,’ interposed Powsey; ‘but 
the fellow doesn’t seem to have 
made up his mind yet.’ 

‘I would give 7oo/. for it. If 
the other negotiation fall through, 
I should be obliged by your send- 
ing the picture to my house. In 
that case I daresay you would not 
object to a slight alteration at my 
suggestion.’ 

‘Anything in the world! My 
dear Bob, you are only too kind.’ 

‘Not at all. In the first place 
the picture suits me. I shall not 
probably see much more of life in 
its true colours, and it would be a 
pleasure to me to possess a remi- 
niscence of this kind, especially as 
painted by a friend.’ 

Dick bowed. 

‘Then the tone generally doesn’t 
distress me. I should be glad, how- 
ever, if you would alter the colour 
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of this figure,’ and Tyrrell laid his 
finger upon the presentment of 
John Pontifeck. ‘This black ap- 
pears to me somewhat inharmo- 
nious.’ 

‘Black? Why, it’s yellow! gold- 
en tawny!’ said Dick. 

‘Yellow is my black,’ exclaimed 
Tyrrell. ‘Give me a nice comfort- 
able scarlet there, and, with your 
permission, the picture is mine.’ 

‘ Now’s your time, Dick ;.in with 
your red!’ cried the excited Mr. 
Powsey, handing the painter his 
palette ; and the latter, catching at 
last the spirit of his volatile friend, 
was soon at work with the ‘ Ponti- 
feck green.’ 

‘I daresay now that’s a shade 
of green you are using,’ said Tyr- 
rell. 

‘ Pea-green,’ said Dick. 

‘It’s thoroughly satisfactory, and 
very thoughtful and kind of you; 
just what I wanted—a nice, warm, 
comforting crimson! I am de- 
lighted and greatly obliged. Could 
you send the picture home to-day? 
I’m really anxious, for that shade 
of colour is giving me quite an ap- 
petite; it will do me good to have 
it in the house.’ 

‘Well, you see, I’m bound to 
write to the man who made me my 
first offer; but he is in town, and 
there shall be no delay.’ 

‘By all means. At any rate you 
will favour me by using the same 
colour for the panels and frieze 
which you will honour me by exe- 
cuting. It’s the pleasantest thing 
I’ve enjoyed for months.’ 

Upon this Mr. Bob Tyrrell de- 
parted, and the door had no soon- 
er closed behind him than the tri- 
umphant journalist placed Dick’s 
writing - table in position ; and, 
scarcely able to contain his exube- 
rance, forced his friend into a chair 
in front of it, and dictated the fol- 
lowing letter : 

‘ Fitzroy-street, 

‘Dear Cousin John,—I am 
VOL. XXIX. 
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proud to tell you that the great 
picture entitled “Cremorne in its 
Palmy Days” is at last completed, 
and I have received for it the 
handsome offer of 7oo/. I have 
been able to represent your parti- 
cular shade of green with peculiar 
fidelity ; and indeed the offer was 
conditional—first, upon my rigid 
adherence to fact in the article 
of your costume; and secondly, 
upon your own right to reconsider 
the offer which I had previously 
made you, and which I now repeat 
under the altered conditions. I 
make no extra charge for the green 
suit, and the price remains at 700/. 
—Yours truly, 
‘RICHARD WANHILL. 


*P.S. I would also, if you de- 
sired it, throw in the sunshade for 
the 700/,’ 


The reply came quickly. A 
special messenger placed it in 
Dick’s hands, and, when it was 
opened, what the artist afterwards 
described as a ‘healthy-looking’ 
cheque fell to the ground. It was 
enclosed in these words : 


‘ Throgmorton Chambers. 
‘Richard Wanhill,—To spare 
you further disgrace, and myself 
future annoyance, I enclose a 
cheque for 700/., and consider the 
picture mine from this hour. I 
will myself fetch it to-night, after 

dark. Joun PONTIFECK.’ 


That same night Mr. Pontifeck 
drove round to Dick’s studio, and 
for the first time realised the auda- 
city of Mr. William Powsey’s con- 
ception, and the power with which 
it had been carried into effect. 
He stood before the picture for a 
solemn minute in silence, and his 
face was as the face of a stock- 
holder when the price of stocks is 
low. 

‘I have brought plenty of baize,’ 
then said he shortly to his cousin, 

H 
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‘and you will perhaps cover it up 
securely; it will not see the light 
in my time, I promise you.’ 

Dick accordingly rang for the 
housekeeper, and between them 
they made a secure package, which 
was speedily transferred to the 
back of the mail-phaeton. 

‘You are late, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. John, when her spouse at 
length appeared. 

‘I am late,’ replied he, in not 
too gracious atone. ‘I want the 
key of the spare room in the 
wing.’ 

Having obtained it, he saw the 
obnoxious bargain safely bestowed 
behind a vacant and unused press, 
and, descending to the bosom of 
his family, endeavoured to forget 
the pangs attendant upon his capi- 
tulation in the pages of the Fad/ 
Mall Gazette. 

* My dear,’ said Mrs. John Pon- 
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tifeck presently, ‘you did not 
bring back the key.’ 

‘ 7 will keep that key in future,’ 
said Mr. John Pontifeck. 


Thus was the green flag struck, 
and Pontifeck’s capitulation made 
an accomplished fact. 

Mr. Bob Tyrrell’s disappoint- 
ment was ameliorated by Mr. 
Wanhill’s execution of other works 
in Pontifeck green, which served 
to gladden his oppressed system 
by their crimson effects. 

Mrs. John Pontifeck’s brief ex- 
periment in the realms of colour 
became rigidly suppressed. 

Then Mr. John Pontifeck re- 
verted to those sober and appro- 
priate garments which had exalted 
him in the esteem of the City; and 
Dick Wanhill presented Billy Pow- 
sey with a cheque for 200/,—and 
his blessing. 








MORNING, 
&S Pastoral. 


—~—- 


A rosy smile o’er the earth is breaking 
As Morning steals through the silent bowers ; 
And while the birds to her call are waking 
She fondly bends o’er the drowsy flowers. 
And like that mother whose loving fingers 
Caress the curls on her baby’s brow, 
Her gentle hand o’er the daisy lingers— 
And see, its leaves are unfolding now! 


The gleaming dewdrops that crown her tresses 
Are not more bright than her beaming eyes ; 
And, O, wherever her light foot presses, 
Like fairy incense sweet odours arise. 
She waves her wand o’er each murmuring fountain, 
And bids the poet who strolls along 
Obey his impulse to climb the mountain, 
Whose regal beauty inspires his song. 


She roves through clover with honey laden, 
And slyly peeps in each drooping bell ; 
She sings of love to the rustic maiden 
Who fills her pail at the crystal well ; 
For now she blushes and coyly glances 
Aross the hedge at the miller’s boy, 
While o’er the pebbles the water dances 
Like a glad spirit who shares her joy. 


O’er pleasant pastures and sunny meadows 
She wanders on to the battle-plain, 
And there she chases the ghostly shadows 
That glide like mourners amid the slain. 
The wounded youth on the damp earth lying, 
Each moment growing more faint and weak, 
Begins to fancy he is not dying 
When Morning kisses his burning cheek. 


Her playful winds, in low whispers stealing, 
Are like the notes of some olden strain ; 

For, lo, they make with each tender feeling 
An undercurrent akin to pain. 

With heart enchanted, the pale youth listens, 
For dreams of battle disturb him not ; 
But love’s pure light in his dark eye glistens, 

And, O, he dreams of his mother’s cot. 
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He seems to stand where the oak is flinging 
Its rugged arms round the twisted gate ; 
In the quaint doorway sweet Ruth is singing, 
Robin is dancing with dark-haired Kate. 
Hark ! ’tis the harp of some minstrel fairy, 
Startling the birds with its tinkling sound ; 
Nay, ’tis the laugh of his joyous Mary, 
Sweetly prolonged by the echoes round. 


He takes her hand, and they wander slowly 
Beneath the shade of the friendly trees, 

Now stealing kisses, now whispering lowly, 
Now flinging leaves to the sportive breeze. 

In waves of crimson the sun comes streaming 
Between the branches that interlace, 

And ripples down where the lake lies dreaming, 
A pensive smile on its dimpled face. 


Bend gently o’er him, thou beauteous Morning ! 
Close with kind fingers his dying eyes ; 
Let the bright dewdrops thy robe adorning 
Hallow the ground where the soldier lies. 
Beautiful spirit of light and glory ! 
Fair-breathing proof of God’s wondrous grace ! 
They needs must love thee who read the story 
Of His great love on thy heavenly face. 


FANNY FORRESTER,. 








